








A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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Master Plan for Israel Water Development 








SIMHA FLAPAN 


DISPUTE OVER THE JORDAN 


te dispute over the waters of the 

Jordan River is one of those many 
cases in which international cooperation 
could ensure greater benefits than the 
exercise of sovereign rights. 

There can be no dispute about Israel’s 
right to utilize the waters passing 
through her territory for irrigation 
schemes and power production. The 
same applies to Jordan. For both count- 
ries the waters of the Jordan hold the 
promise of large-scale development and 
the cultivation of the arid lands which 
comprise most of their territories. Israel 
needs the Jordan waters to transform 
the desert Negev, which forms over 
half of its area, into a flourishing 
expanse. Jordan needs the river in order 
to be able to irrigate half a million 
dunams in the Jordan Valley and so 
transfer tens of thousands of families 
from refugee camps to farming villages. 

Technically, both states are in a posi- 
tion to implement their plans. Israel 
would find no difficulty in diverting 
the Jordan River north of Lake Tiberias, 
southwards and westwards, in order to 
ensure the flow of 500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water per year through a 
ramified system of tunnels, open canals, 
pipe lines, and storage dams, into the 


northern Negev. Israel could carry this 
plan out without taking a single step 
which could be considered as an in- 
fringement of the Armistice Agreements 
and their provisions concerning the de- 
militarized zones. In 1953, Israel’s plan 
to begin the diversion of the Jordan 
River from the Bnot Ya’akov Bridge by 
digging a canal, of which 2.4 kilometers 
were to pass through the demilitarized 
zone within Israel, caused military 
clashes on the Syrian-Israeli border and 
a conflict at the United Nations Security 
Council. At that time the Security 
Council called upon Israel to halt the 
work temporarily until the conflict could 
be thrashed out. The Government of 
Israel obliged, and the work in the 
disputed area has not been resumed. 

In the meantime it has become 
evident that the diversion of the Jordan 
waters does not depend on the com- 
pletion of the Bnot Ya’akov canal in 
the demilitarized zone. The waters 
could be pumped out from Lake Tiber- 
ias at a point entirely within Israel, 
without any Arab government having 
a legal basis for interference. Finan- 
cially, this is a much more expensive 
scheme which lacks the _ possibil- 
ity of using gravitation to produce 
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electric power, which was one of the 
advantages of the Bnot Ya’akov canal. 
It does, however, make Israel's develop- 
ment and irrigation plans entirely in- 
dependent of the goodwill and coopera- 
tion of the Arab governments. 

Jordan is in a similar position. She 
can build up a whole system of canals 
and storage dams to utilize in full the 
waters of the River Yarmouk, tributary 
of the Jordan, and the waters of the 
lower Jordan which pass through her 
territory, and thus to enable the irriga- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of du- 
nams of land in the Jordan Valley. 
Technically this is possible, but financ- 
ially it is also much more expensive and 
less effective than the original plan of 
diverting part of the Yarmouk into 
Lake Tiberias, which would serve as 
a natural reservoir from which both 
Israel and Jordan would draw their 
allotments of water on the basis of an 
agreed division. The alternatives open 
to both countries are full sovereignty 
accompanied by unproductive expend- 
itures and perpetual friction and the 
danger of political and military con- 
flict, or cooperation in carrying out a 
regional irrigation scheme which would 
ensure both countries minimum ex- 
penditures and maximum amount of 
water and hydro-electric power. 


on such cooperation is possible was 
made evident even by the failure of 
Mr. Eric Johnston, the President of the 
United States’ special envoy, to negotiate 
an agreement in 1953-55 between Israel 
and the Arab countries on a regional 
water system. When he began his 
discussions, there were three plans for 


such a scheme, worked out separately 
by Israel, the Arab League, and the 
United Nations Conciliation Commision, 
which differed to a large extent not 
only regarding the quantities of water 
to be distributed to the various countries, 
but also regarding the basic objectives 
of the scheme. 

The main features of the Cotton Plan 
recommended by the Isracli Government 
were : 

1) The diversion of the Jordan River 
from its watershed to the Negev west 
of Beersheba — this to be achieved by 
a diversion canal at the upper part of 
the Jordan (Bnot Yaakov Bridge) 
leading to a storage reservoir north of 
Nazareth (Beit Netufa Valley) where 
the main conduit to the Negev would 
Start ; 

2) The inclusion of the surplus waters 
and of the hydro-electric potential of 
the Litani River which flows to the 
Mediterranean entirely within Lebanon; 
this was to be achieved by a diversion 
at a turning-point of the river 5.5 kilo- 
meters from the Israeli border. 

As for the Jordan Valley — the Cotton 
Plan envisaged the utilization of the 
Yarmouk River, an eastern tributary of 
the Jordan, entirely in Arab territory ; 
this was to be achieved by digging two 
canals to irrigate both sides of the Jordan, 
and by siphoning Yarmouk waters to 
the Western bank of the Jordan. 

The Arab League Plan opposed any 
diversion of the Jordan River and 
aimed at ensuring a maximum amount 
of water from both the Yarmouk and 
the Jordan for the Jordan Valley. An 
eastern canal along the Jordan would 
use the Yarmouk waters, and a western 
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canal parallel to the first would draw 
water directly from Lake Tiberias in 
which the surplus waters of the Yarmouk 
would also be stored. In addition, it 
envisaged the use of the Jordan’s 
tributaries, the Hasbani, Dan and 
Banias Rivers, for irrigation in Lebanon 
and Syria. 

Between these two plans stood the 
Main-Clapp Plan which combined 
suggestions made by J.B. Hays and 
W.C. Lowdermilk, engaged by the 
Jewish Agency, and by M.G. Ionides 
and E. Bunger, who worked for the 
Jordan Government. This plan aimed, 
first and foremost, at the most efficient 
regional use of the water resources and 
disregarded political boundaries and 


interests, in the belief that economic 
cooperation between Israel and the Arab 
states would pave the way for a political 
settlement and a solution of the refugee 
problem. The Arab League considered 
the amount of water to be allotted to 
Israel, according to this plan, to be too 
large and did not like the idea of using 
Lake Tiberias, lying wholely within 
Israel, as the main storage reservoir. 
Israel mainly criticized the fact that the 
Main-Clapp plan did not recommend 
the use of Jordan waters for the coastal 
plain and the Negev. The following 
table (quoted from: A Political Study 
of the Arab-Jewish Conflict, by Rony 
E. Gabbay, Geneva, p. 474) compares 
the various plans. 


JORDAN PLANS COMPARED 


Main-Clapp Plan 


Arab Plan Cotton Plan 








Jordan & Jordan & Jordan, Yarmouk & 
Yarmouk Yarmouk Litani 
Dunams to be Irrigated 
Lebanon 35,000 350,000 
Israel 416,000 234,000 1,790,000 
Jordan 490,000 490,000 430,000 
Syria 30,000 119,000 30,000 
Total 936,000 878,000 2,600,000 
Million cubic meters of water per year 
Lebanon 35 450.7 
Israel 394 182 1,290 * 
Jordan 774 698 575 
Syria 45 132 30 
Total 1,213 1,047 3,345.7 


* 620 M.C.M. from Litani. 


pres divergencies made the situation 

look quite hopeless. Israel claimed 
670 million cubic meters of the Jordan 
waters, while the Arab States agreed to 
her having only 182 million cubic 
meters; Israel insisted on using the 
water in the Negev, the Arab States 


violently opposed any diversion of the 
Jordan from its former watershed. 
The negotiations, which necessitated 
four journeys by Mr. Johnston to the 
Middle East, presented a very interest- 
ing case of political interference with 
science, Every party concerned had its 
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own technicians and scientists to prove 
that its plan was technically and financ- 
ially the best. Technical and economic 
considerations have, however, slowly 
been reduced to a minimum. In 1955 
the position was somewhat as follows: 

Israel agreed to give up the idea of 
including the Litani River in the scheme 
and somewhat reduced the amount of 
water she claimed. The Arab states, 
influenced by the results of a scientific 
survey of the water resources and irriga- 
tion possibilities, accepted the necessity 
of using Lake Tiberias as the storage 
reservoir. They also agreed to Israel 
carrying waters of the Jordan River 
outside the watershed. But they made 
both these compromises conditional 
upon the establishment of an_inter- 
national authority to supervise the opera- 
tion of the plan. The differences con- 
cerning the allocation of the water have 
also been reduced considerably. 

Encouraged by this progress, Mr. 
Johnston was able to come forward, in 
August 1955, with new proposals and 
a United States offer to supply most of 
the $200,000,000 needed for the whole 
plan. In that year, however, the negotia- 
tions were broken off as the Middle 
East became a “troubled area,’’ with the 
signing of the Baghdad Pact, the grow- 
ing tension, the arms race between 
Israel and the Arab countries, the Suez 
Canal dispute, and the hot Cold War 
between East and West, and — the 
final outcome — the Suez War. Since 
then, negotiations on the water project 
have not been resumed. Israel has pro- 
ceeded with the implementation of her 
national irrigation plan within her own 
territory at a very rapid pace. 


Numerous hydrological surveys have 
made it possible to work out a complete 
plan for the utilization of Israel’s avail- 
able water resources. These, excluding 
the southern Negev, which has not been 
properly investigated, amount to 1,770 
million cubic meters per year, of which 
the Jordan River would supply 500 
million cu. m., springs 421 million cu.m., 
underground waters 638 million cu. m., 
flood waters 85 million cu.m., and 
re-use of sewage 126 million cu. m. 

Local and regional schemes have been 
intensively developed : the already com- 
pleted drainage of the swampy Hula 
Lake increased the flow of the river 
and added 50,000 dunams of fertile 
land for cultivation; the Eastern and 
Western Yarkon-Negev projects, largely 
completed, will supply 200 million cu.m. 
for the irrigation of 370,000 dunams ; 
the Western Galilee-Kishon project, 
which also uses purified sewage water, 
supplies 150 million cu.m. per year to 
irrigate 230,000 dunams in the Coastal 
Plain and Esdraelon Valley. Con- 
siderable sections of the canal, pipe and 
tunnel system for the Jordan diversion 
have been completed and others are 
being worked on intensively. 

All these schemes are only subsidiary 
parts of the Master Plan: the Jordan- 
Negev conduit which will serve as the 
main regulator for all the regional 
schemes. The need for this conduit can 
be understood from the fact that the 
southern part of Israel contains 75% of 
the reserves of the irrigable land and 
only 10% of the water resources, while 
the northern part contains 76% of the 
water resources and only 10% of the 
land reserves. 
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The Jordanian plan parallel to Israel’s 
Jordan-Negev project is the Yarmouk 
and Jordan scheme, planned to irrigate 
504,000 dunams of land and to produce 
167 million kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. According to UNRWA, this 
plan, consisting of storage dams, canals 
on both sides of the Jordan, and power 
plants, could support 224,000 families 
(or 143,000 more than in 1953) in the 
Jordan Valley. This plan, if carried 
out, would undoubtedly help immensely 
towards the solution of the tragic re- 
fugee problem, transferring hundreds of 
thousands into productive life. This, 
however, requires a final agreement 
with Israel, Lebanon and Syria on the 
distribution of the waters and on control 
arrangements. In the meantime, pre- 
paratory work in land surveys, agricultur- 
al planning, anti-malaria campaigns, the 
building of roads and power plants, 
etc. is going on. The exploration of other 
water resources, and especially of under- 
ground water, is developing and well- 
drilling on the Western bank has proved 
the existence of large quantities of 
water in areas which have until now 
been considered waterless. 


| t is precisely the progress made by both 

countries and the burning need for 
economic development that has led to 
the renewal of the political water 
dispute. It is in the nature of every 
political conflict that elements of pro- 
paganda distort the true picture and 
prevent a sober approach. 

One case of propaganda is, for in- 
stance, the argument used by spokes- 
men of the Arab League in broadcasts 
from Cairo that Israel was diverting the 


Jordan in order to irrigate 4,000,000 
feddans (a feddan is approximately 
equivalent to an acre) of land and to 
settle 3,000,000 Jews. The total area 
within Israel fit for irrigation is only 
5,500,000 dunams, and even the utiliza- 
tion of all Israel’s water resources, which 
amount to 1,770 million cubic meters 
per annum, and of which the waters of 
the Jordan would supply only a max- 
imum of 500 million cubic meters — 
would allow only 24 million dunams to 
be irrigated. This means only an addi- 
tional half million dunams of irrigated 
land, on which at the most’ between 
13-15,000 families could be settled. 
Israel's great, though distant, hope for 
new sources of water lies in her experi- 
ments in the desalination of sea-water. 

Before the political conflict degener- 
ates into a state of dangerous tension, 
it would be worthwhile to explore once 
again the chances of regional coopera- 
tion by renewing the negotiations which 
broke off in 1955. Mr. Sharett, who 
was Prime Minister as well as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, then summed up 
Israel's attitude as that of giving pre- 
ference to regional cooperative schemes, 
although reserving the right of Israel 
to proceed with her plans if such co- 
operation did not come about. Mrs. 
Golda Meir now stresses only the second 
part of Mr. Sharett's previous  state- 
ment. There is no reason, however, why, 
with the aid of the United Nations, 
efforts to bridge the differences — 
which are not as large as before — in 
order to come to an agreed solution 
which would allow both peoples to 
build their economy in peace, should 
not be given another chance. 








GERDA LUFT 


THE REFUGEES HAVE NO CAUSE FOR OPTIMISM 


T he Special Political Committee of the 
United Nations Assembly has de- 
cided to call on the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission to renew its efforts 
for the solution of the Arab refugee 
problem. At first glance this may appear 
to be a new effort by the U.N. to deal 
with the problem which has haunted it 
now for eleven years. But the experience 
of the past decade, the intransigent 
attitude of the Arab governments, and 
the very fact that the fate of the re- 
fugees has become a political issue, does 
not leave much room for optimism. The 
refugee problem, to be sure, will be in 
the news again. There will be renewed 
discussions and there will be accusations 
by both sides. But if there is no genuine 
change in the attitudes of the govern- 
ments concerned, the camps near Jericho 
and in other places in the Middle East 
will continue to exist, hundreds of 
thousands of people will live their lives 
without purpose, and their children will 
grow up without hope for a normal 
future. 

To understand the present position it 
is necessary to go back to the Jewish- 
Arab war in 1948. Then most of the 


Arab population of Israel fled, leaving 
behind only some 160,000 people. 
There can be no doubt that the Arab 
armies encouraged a large part of this 
flight, nursing the hope that they would 
conquer Israel in the near future and 
bring the refugees back with them. 
This was probably the initial mistake of 
the Arab leaders. The struggle over the 
fate of the refugees then began. In 1948 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
was set up, with the United States, 
France, and Turkey as members. It was 
decided that refugees who wanted to 
return to their homes and live in peace 
with their neighbors would be allowed 
to do so at the earliest practicable 
moment and that compensation should 
be paid for the property of those who 
did not want to return.” 

Israel acknowledged this alternative. 
But she stressed the fact that people 
who wanted to return should be ready 
to “live in peace’’ with their neighbors, 
and that hostile propaganda made this 


* Resolution 194 (III), adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 11, 1948. 
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difficult. There was a feeling that the 
“earliest practicable moment” had not 
yet come. It was believed that antagon- 
ism would lose much of its edge once 
not only the actual fighting was over 
but life had returned to normal condi- 
tions. The Western Powers adopted a 
policy of “wait and see.” 

The flight of the Arabs was the 
initial fateful mistake. The belief that 
feelings would lose their bitterness so 
that a return of the refugees would be 
easier after the lapse of time proved 
to be a second error. Looking back now 
after eleven years, we find that the 
attitude of the Arab governments has 
hardened, that they are using the plight 
of the refugees as a political weapon 
against Israel, and that the fate of the 
families in the camps does not weigh 
as strongly with them as the political 
issue. What is more, if the hope of a 
quick reconquest of Israel perhaps had 
some justification in the beginning, it 
is obvious now that it is not practicable 
today, not only because the Arab armies 
are not a match for the Israeli army, 
but because the solution of the Israeli- 
Arab dispute by force would not be 
allowed by the Great Powers and the 
United Nations. 

The resolution promising the refugees 
a choice between the return to Israel 
and compensation was first proposed by 
the U.N. mediator, Count Bernadotte, 
in 1948. His proposal was opposed by 
Israel because a mass return of refugees 
was apt to disrupt the newly-established 
state. But in 1949 an Israeli spokesman 
declared that Israel would be ready to 
take back 250,000 refugees if the Arab 
governments agreed to cede the Gaza 


Strip to Israel.? Gaza and its environs 
were then and are still today the loca- 
tion of refugee camps holding about a 
quarter of a million people. This strip 
of land cannot give employment to the 
refugees and they are not allowed to 
integrate themselves into the Egyptian 
economy. This would be difficult in 
any case, as Egypt does not have enough 
land for her own citizens. The idea of 
absorbing 250,000 Arabs into Israel in 
1949 was not impracticable. 

The Arabs rejected the offer and 
thus the project died a natural death. 
Soon afterwards Israel made another 
proposal. This time she offered to take 
back 100,000 refugees without demand- 
ing additional territory, but with the 
stipulation that the Arabs agreed to 
make peace.” They declined. Thus the 
refugees remained in their camps. The 
160,000 Arabs in Israel, however, in- 
creased by approximately 30,000, as in- 
dividuals were allowed to return under 
the family reunion scheme. 


A pproximately one year ago Israel de- 

clared that she would be ready to 
negotiate the refugee question even 
without Arab readiness to sign peace 
agreements. But this declaration did 
not receive any response. Thus the hope 
that antagonism would subside during 
the years and that better conditions for 
a solution of the refugee question would 
thereby arise, have been proved utterly 
without foundation. On the contrary, 





* Discussed in third report of Palestine 
Conciliation Commission (June 21, 1949). 
Described in Commission's fourth report 
(September 22, 1949). 
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we know today that the Arab govern- 
ments have become used to the refugee 
camps in their midst. In Israel, too, it 
is taken for granted that the Arabs will 
not change their stand and that there- 
fore nothing much can be done about 
the whole issue. As, moreover, the 
border between Israel and Jordan, where 
the bulk of the refugees live, is sealed 
hermetically and Israelis cannot visit the 
camps, the suffering of these people is 
not felt as acutely as it is felt by those 
Americans or Europeans who have seen 
them. 

The return of the refugees could have 
been considered a natural solution 
during the first few years after the 
Jewish-Arab war. Immigration into Is- 
rael had then not yet filled up the 
empty stretches of land. The connection 
between the refugees and their former 
homes was still close and very much 
alive. Israeli public opinion was reflect- 
ed in the first proposal to take back 
the bulk of the refugees in return for 
Gaza and in the second suggestion to 
take back 100,000 refugees if peace 
were made. But in the meantime Israel 
has changed out of recognition by the 
addition of a million immigrants. The 
refugee, on the other hand, while kept 
alive by the work of UNRWA, has lost 
the feeling of earning his own living 
and of being responsible for his own 
destiny. He has also been fed with 
propaganda which has not much to do 
with the new realities in Israel. He may 
still believe that ‘to return home’ 
means to come back to his old house 
and to his former plot of land, although 
the village in which he lived no longer 
exists and the land is cultivated by other 


people. If a refugee were to come back 
today to Israel, it would not mean, in 
most cases, that he could come back to 
his former home. He would have to be 
settled where there was room and would 
have to adjust to new conditions in an 
Israel which is as different from the 
Palestine of 1948 as a modern town is 
from a medieval village. The position 
is somewhat more favorable in the 
mixed towns, where resettlement could 
be easier. 

This must be made completely clear 
if we want to approach the refugee 
question realistically. From every point 
of view, the humanitarian as well as 
the political, a solution of the refugee 
question is imperative and urgent. 
There are about a million people living 
in camps, in idleness and without any 
aim in life, Although it is true that 
of living than the population outside 
many of them live on a better standard 
the camps, the main issue remains that 
these people do not live their own 
lives but are being kept alive by public 
charity. And although UNRWA has 
done a good job and does not only 
issue rations but also tries to give some 
vocational training, the children who 
grow up in these camps will not attain 
a healthy and normal life. The very fact 
that they live on charity must warp 
their outlook and character. 


U nder these circumstances every effort 
to bring about a change in the 
situation should be welcomed. But it is 
doubtful whether the proposal to 
charge the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission with the task of breaking the 
deadlock is adequate, for it appears 
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that the first step will be the unrealistic 
one of renewing the pressure on Israel 
to allow all the refugees to return. This 
pressure will meet with determined 
opposition. The Israeli Foreign Minister 
has already declared that the refugees 
have been educated in hatred against 
Israel and that they would endanger the 
existence of the state if they came back. 
It cannot be denied that there is some 
truth in this. What is more, integration 
of the bulk of the Arab refugees in the 
Arab countries appears both easier, more 
natural and less expensive. Statesmen 
in the United States, with the late 
Foster Dulles at their head, have, in 
fact, said so and have become convinced 
that the solution of the refugee question 
could be handled simultaneously with 
development projects in Jordan, Iraq 
and Syria. The last report of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
pointed — if guardedly — in the same 
direction. Mr. Hammarskjold reported 
that oil royalties and foreign loans 
could provide the 1-2 billion dollars 
needed to settle the refugees in Arab 
lands. 

There can be no doubt that the 
maintenance of the refugee camps for 
more than a decade without a determin- 
ed effort to arrive at a genuine solution 
was a grave mistake. Attitudes both 
among the Israelis and among the Arab 
governments were less hardened in 1949 
than they are in 1959. But the clock 
cannot be put back. If the Palestine 


Conciliation Commission tries to begin 
at the beginning and to bring pressure 
to bear on Israel to give all the re- 
fugees the choice of returning, nothing 
will come of its endeavors. A way 
out can only be found if the Arab 
governments agree to begin with the 
resettlement of a considerable number 
of the refugees in their own countries. 
Israel then must not only pay compensa- 
tion, but take back a certain number of 
people in order to settle them in Israel. 
However, as long as the whole problem 
is considered solely from the political 
point of view and hundreds of thousands 
of human beings are dealt with not as 
people but as pawns in a political game, 
there is little hope for a change for the 
better. 

What is needed is a realistic attitude 
on both sides. If the leaders of the re- 
fugees, for instance, could be taken on 
conducted tours through Israel, so that 
they could see with their own eyes how 
things have changed ; if they could be 
told objectively what they could gain by 
resettlement projects instead of idling 
away in camps; if, on the other hand, 
Israelis could be taken to the camps to 
see for themselves how these people — 
their neighbors — live, perhaps the ice 
could be broken more easily than in the 
conference chamber. 

But as things seem at present a break- 
through from the cold atmosphere of 
politics to the warmth of human contact 
is the most difficult thing in the world. 





SYMPOSIUM ON CYPRUS 


CHARLES FOLEY 


CYPRUS FACES INDEPENDENCE 


oO" February 19 the Union Jack will 
come down from the flagstaff of 
yet another British Government House 
and another emblem of nationhood — 
that of the Cyprus Republic — will 
take its place. 

With only weeks to go before the 
transfer of power nobody has any idea 
what the new flag will look like. And 
that is a measure both of the haste 
with which the change-over is taking 
place and the peculiar delicacy which 
attends it. 

Flags, of course, are touchy things to 
play about with. As far back as any- 
one can remember the Greek Cypriot 
majority here have saluted the blue 
and white flag of Greece, which still 
flies on churches and homes through- 
out the island. As for the Turkish 
Cypriot minority, the red and white 
flag of Turkey has always been good 
enough for them. 

The Union Jack was left for official 
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buildings, police stations and prisons. 

Now all three are to be replaced 
with a new flag which must contain 
no hint of any of the others. It must 
be “neutral,” according to the Zurich 
agreement between Greece and Turkey 
which set the new state on its way. 

To avoid stirring up old feelings on 
the subject the new design is being 
considered in private by a special 
panel: their decision will be announced 
as late as possible. 

This delay is, of course, a minor 
matter, but it may be regarded as 
typical of many postponed decisions on 
really fundamental questions which will 
have to be made at the eleventh hour. 
The virtue of the system, if it is a 
system, is that then it will be too late 
to argue. 

Democracy takes many forms: one of 
the worst might be to throw open the 
whole area of embryonic planning for 
the new state to public discussion and 
approval. 

With no experience of democratic 
institutions but only of passive re- 
sistance to successive conquerors over 
the centuries, Cyprus has been project- 
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ed suddenly into an independent status 
which requires an unexampled degree 
of self-restraint. 

It is scarcely surprising that in a 
country which is fanatically individual- 
istic, with a press which has always 
been fiercely critical of its rulers and a 
throng of politicians — mostly lawyers 
who have never tasted responsibility — 
such restraint cannot be hoped for. 

It would therefore seem that the Big 
Three of the moment — the British 
Governor who is preparing to pack 
his bags for home, the President-elect, 
Archbishop Makarios, and the Turkish 
Cypriot Vice President, Dr. Kuchuk — 
have deemed it wiser to complete the 
foundations of the Republic in com- 
mittee before they are called upon io 
take the strain of public criticism. 

In fact, the outlines — the plan and 
elevation, so to speak — of the new 
state were drafted at Zurich last Feb- 
ruaty and extended to include British 
tights at the subsequent London meet- 
ing, leaving only a mass of detail to 
be filled in. That has been the work 
of the last year, and it has been 
carried out by mixed committees of 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots with the 
help of experts from Greece, Turkey 
and even Switzerland. 

Tremendous struggles have delayed 
the work behind the scenes — notably 
on the powers which the Turkish- 
Cypriot Vice President would hold. 
The Constitution, which was expected 
to be completed by last April, was 
still in the chrysalis stage at the turn 
of the year. 

Yet few, somehow, doubt that on 
the appointed day the institutions of 


the new republic — including Com- 
munal Chambers in which each commun- 
ity will run its own affairs, and an 
Assembly in which both will come 
together to run the affairs of the 
Island as a whole — will be going con- 
cerns. 

It is also expected that a decision 
in favor of remaining in the Common- 
wealth — one which might have caused 
overmuch controversy had it been taken 
earlier —- will by then have been 
announced. 

The last Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, 
will make the formal transfer of power 
and fly to London. A bevy of celebrit- 
ies from overseas, including General 
Grivas and his group of EOKA men 
from Athens, will arrive to join the 
festivities. But when the huzzahs have 
died down, and the guests departed, 
many problems which have had scant 
attention in the past year will have to 
be tackled at once. 


T™ first is economic. The Emergency 

which brought 30,000 troops to 
Cyprus contributed to a boom which 
raised wages and standards of living 
higher than ever before. At the same 
time the world price of pyrites, the 
island’s most valuable mineral export, 
has fallen calamitously. 

It is fortunate that the launching of 
the new Republic will take place under 
the anxious eyes of three official 
foster-parents — Britain, Greece and 
Turkey — and a fourth which, though 
not officially represented, is very much 
there, the United States. 

All have promised help, with Britain 
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giving the lion’s share as a matter of 
enlightened self-interest. 

Millions of pounds will be spent on 
building up the military and air bases, 
which now become sovereign British 
territory. This will give work for many 
thousands of Cypriots for some years. 

Of ten thousand troops and airmen 
who remain, about half will live with 
their families in nearby towns, con- 
tributing to their prosperity as “‘per- 
manent tourists.” Sir Hugh Foot has 
estimated that the overall figure of 
British spending in Cyprus every year 
will not be less than £10 million — 
this in a country with little more than 
half a million population. 

So vital is the role which Britain 
must continue to play here that even 
the local Communist party, AKEL, is 
less than half-hearted in its opposition 
to the bases. The Communist mayor of 
Limassol, for instance, knows that 
much of his town’s prosperity depends 
on the 1,500 British Service families 
who pay the highest rents there and 
spend an average of £30 monthly in 
the shops, restaurants and bars. 

As a farewell gift to their erstwhile 
colony, the British have also promised 
to build a new set of airport buildings 
at Nicosia which will cost £500,000 
and have also offered to support the 
former Government schools at which 
children were taught in English. Both 
these projects are important assets for 
the tourist trade which Cyprus is hop- 
ing to build up. 

The foster-parents have also under- 
taken to finance new harbors at Li- 
massol and Famagusta which will be a 
major encouragement for shipping. 


Internationally, the new Cyprus finds 
herself in a privileged position. If the 
Greeks have had to give up their 
dream of Enosis (Union with Greece) 
and the Turks have had to abandon 
their campaign for the partition of the 
island between Greece and Turkey, then 
both must find compensation in the 
guarantees they have been given by 
both of their mother countries and 
Britain as well. 

The windows to the cherished aspira- 
tions of the past are firmly locked and 
shuttered, but the door to the future 
is wide open. 

With a seat at the United Nations 
and the benefit of her geographical 
position at the crossroads of the East- 
ern Mediterranean, Cyprus is already 
being petted and courted by all her 
neighbors, including both the Arab 
states and Israel. 

Yet, more fortunate than any of 
them, she has no defense burden ex- 
cept for an army of 2,000. Token con- 
tingents from Greece and Turkey will 
be there in case of need; the RAF and 
the Royal Navy will protect her shores. 

Without even being a member of 
NATO, Cyprus will have the protec- 
tion of the NATO shield, including 
the mighty American Sixth Fleet which 
has already sent warships on a courtesy 
visit to the island. 


hat of her internal problems ? 
Much has been made of the Com- 
munist threat — it was used as a last 
card by British propagandists up to the 
end of the recent struggle. 
Here again, things are not what they 
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might seem to people who do not 
know the peculiar watered-down version 
of Communism served up by the Red 
leaders of the local AKEL, or supposed- 
ly leftwing party. 

Firstly, AKEL has never resorted to 
violence to gain its ends. On _ the 
contrary. Even when it might have 
made common cause with the National- 
ists in an “‘anti-colonial war’’ against 
the British it stood aside. In the end 
it had to jump on the nationalist band- 
wagon or go under, but it never took 
an active part. AKEL’s strength lies 
in its trade union organization and 
petty bourgeois respectability. 

The second good reason to discount 
the Communist bugbear is that the new 
Constitution makes it virtually im- 
possible for AKEL to come to power. 
The Turkish minority in Parliament 
will always line up against the Akelites 
and the constituency system is so 
arranged that the Leftists in the towns 
are swamped by the Rightists in the 
surrounding countryside. 

The nightmare of racial strife which 
flared to murderous heights in the 


HAVIV KANAAN 


summer of 1958 is now well behind 
us — and there is no reason why it 
should be revived. For generations the 
two communities had lived amicably 
together; only the stress of the Emerg- 
ency, on top of the local Government's 
“divide and conquer’ policy, made it 
possible to force them into conflict. 
For many months now no incident has 
marred the communal peace. 

During the next five years Makarios 
will enjoy almost unfettered powers 
within the framework. of the pacts with 
Britain, Greece and Turkey. 

Already*he has shown himself a man 
of moderation in all matters, who has 
engaged the confidence of the Turkish 
Cypriots and is anxious to secure and 
demonstrate to all comers the stability 
of the new state. 

Asked about future prospects in, for 
instance, the difficult financial sphere, 
President Makarios is apt to turn up 
the palms of his hands and say, smil- 
ingly, “We must hope!’’ But his 
manner suggests that he is not depend- 
ing entirely on divine Providence to 


fill the gap. 


CYPRUS ON THE VERGE 


hen Sir Hugh Foot takes the salute 
from a British military guard of 
honor on February 19, and leaves for 
England, it will mark the end of Brit- 
ish rule on the island. 82 years will 
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have passed since Britain received 
Cyprus from the Turks, who had ruled 
it for 300 years as part of the Ottoman 
Empire, in return for its promise to 
oppose Czarist Russia's intentions of 
annexing the eastern part of Turkey. 
In November 1914, when war broke 
out between Great Britain and Turkey, 
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the island was annexed to the British 
Crown; this annexation was recognized 
by Turkey 10 years later, and Cyprus 
became a British colony. 

On February 19 the pictures of 
Qeen Elizabeth II will be removed 
from all the Government offices and 
replaced by pictures of President Ma- 
karios and his Turkish Vice President, 
Dr. Kuchuk. British rule in the island 
will be restricted to two narrow en- 
claves, in which the British army units 
will be concentrated. On that day a 
new republic will be born in the 
Middle East. Cyprus will be the small- 
est sovereign state in the area, with a 
population of just over 500,000, 80% 
Greek and 18% Turkish. 

When Archbishop Makarios was 
elected the island’s first President on 
December 13, Cyprus took the first 
step towards its independence. In the 
second half of January it will take a 
further step with the election of the 
first 50-member Parliament, and on 
February 19 the new President will 
take over the reins of government 
formally. 

For the last eight months the mem- 
bers of the temporary government 
appointed by Makarios have been 
occupying premises in the Government 
Press Office in Nicosia. When the 
British leave they will be replaced by 
a constitutional government which will 
have to obtain the confidence of the 
Cypriot Parliament. Meanwhile, a con- 
stitutional committee, composed of re- 
presentatives of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments and members represent- 
ing the two communities in Cyprus 
itself, has been working at full steam 


to prepare the draft of the new con- 
stitution. The basis for this con- 
stitution is provided by the Zurich and 
London agreements, which fixed a 
number of fundamental principles : 

® Greek and Turkish will be the 
official languages of the new republic; 

© The symbolic ties between the 
Greek and Turkish inhabitants of the 
island and their respective mother 
countries will be expressed, inter alia, 
by the right to fly the Greek and Turk- 
ish flags beside the flag of the Cypriot 
Republic and to celebrate the Greek 
and Turkish national holidays; 

© The communal representation in 
Parliament, the Government and _ the 
civil service will be 70% Greek and 
30% Turkish; the Cabinet, for example, 
will be composed of seven Greek and 
three Turkish Ministers. The army, 
will be 60% Greek and 40% Turkish; 

® Each of the communities will also 
elect a communal chamber, which 
will be authorized to levy taxes on the 
members of the respective communities 
for the maintenance of communal re- 
ligious, educational and cultural bodies 
and institutions. These Chambers will 
handle the respective communities’ 
sports organizations, social welfare 
facilities, cooperatives and credit in- 
stitutions; 

© The larger cities will have separate 
Greek and Turkish municipal councils; 

® The Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments will be given the right to support 
cultural, educational, social welfare and 
sports organizations belonging to their 
respective communities in Cyprus, and 
to supply teachers, principals and re- 
ligious functionaries. 
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B" the question which most struck 
foreign visitors who visited Cyprus 
during the enthusiastic atmosphere of 
the Presidential elections was: to what 
extent can President Makarios lead his 
young country, born out of rivers of 
blood, riots and hatred, towards pro- 
gress based on peace and cooperation? 
It is an undeniable fact that Makarios, 
the admired hero of the Greek Cypriots, 
the architect of the island’s independ- 
ence, will assume the reins of office 
knowing that fully 33% of his fellow 
Greeks did not support him for the 
Presidency. If the opposition ‘“De- 
mocratic Union” group carries out its 
threats to boycott the elections to 
Parliament, the 46-year-old President 
will have to start building up the 
island’s independence in the face of the 
silent anger of a sizable part of the 
population. 

In the Presidential elections the most 
varied and even the most conflicting 
social strata united against Makarios’ 
candidature. The principal claims put 
forward by this strange opposition was 
that during the few months that the 
Provisional Government had been in 
office Makarios had displayed dictator- 
ial tendencies; that in his party, 
EDMA (founded by ex-EOKA mem- 
bers), he was surrounded by irrespons- 
ible elements; and that the Zurich 
agreement was fundamentally bad. The 
first public figure to make these charges 
against Makarios was the Mayor of 
Nicosia, Dr. Themistocles Dervis. He 
was joined by the supporters of the 
Bishop of Kyrenia, who accused Mak- 
arios of betraying Evosis (unity with 
Greece). He was followed by Greek 


commercial circles, who have not for- 
gotten the losses caused them during 
the harrowing years of EOKA’s activ- 
ities. In addition, the politicians of the 
old school, who were passed over by 
Makarios in favor of young EOKA 
commanders, have not lost any time in 
taking their revenge. They were joined 
by the idea of separate Greek and 
Turkish municipal councils. Another 
anti-Makarios group is made up of 
Left-wing non-Communist intellectuals, 
anti-clericals who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that a religious 
dignitary will control the Republic's 
secular power. The most important 
opposition force, however, is AKEL, a 
Communist-dominated movement which 
was recently reorganized after being 
banned and driven underground in 
1955 by the British authorities. Afl 
these miscellaneous groups together 
make up the Democratic Union. 


When I asked Archbishop Makarios, 
the morning after the Presidential elec- 
tions, what he thought his future rela- 
tions with his opponents would be; he 
replied in his usual charming way: 
“They were my opponents. Now all of 
us are working for a better future for 
Cyprus.” But 65-year-old Dr. Dervis, 
the dynamic and outspoken leader of 
the Democratic Union, had other ideas 
on the subject. “Although we will 
respect the President as the Head of 
our State,” he told me, ‘‘we will con- 
tinue to oppose Archbishop Makarios, 
because he has shown that he possesses 
dictatorial tendencies. He promised his 
people to consult them on the future 
of Cyprus, but he did not keep his 
promise. We will not forgive Makarios 
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for giving the Turks the right to veto 
every important issue, for giving them 
more than their rightful share in the 
army and the civil service, and for 
granting bases to the British over- 
lords.” 

The opposition also opposes the 
establishment of the 2,000-man army 
proposed by the Greek and Turkish 
Governments. In its opinion this army 
is simply a waste of money, as the 
police force and the gendarmerie could 
handle any situation which might arise. 
According to the terms of the Zurich 
Agreement, the Cypriot Republic, 
Greece and Turkey will cooperate in a 
mutual defense pact. A tripartite head- 
quarters is to be set up in Cyprus, and 
will have 950 Greek and 650 Turkish 
troops at its disposal. Officers from 
both units will be in charge of training 
the future Cypriot army. 


T he real fly in the ointment, as far as 

most Cypriots are concerned, is the 
problem of the British bases in inde- 
pendent Cyprus. According to the terms 
of the Zurich agreement, there will be 
two British bases which will enjoy 
complete territorial sovereignty. For 
some reason the signatories to the 
Zurich Agreement did not go into this 
question in detail at the time, with the 
result that basic differences of opinion 
emerged when the British and the 
Cypriots sat down to negotiate the de- 
tails. For their two bases, the British 
demand an area of 120 square miles, 
including three Greek villages, whereas 
the Cypriots are ready to concede only 
36 square miles. Negotiations have 
been exceptionally lengthy and tedious, 


but it can be assumed that in the long 
run Makarios will persuade the British 
to display a little more flexibility so 
that a final agreement can be reached. 
Until recently 38,000 British soldiers 
were stationed in Cyprus; their number 
will soon be reduced to 10,000. The 
people of Cyprus do not lose sight of 
the fact that these 10,000 British will 
bring in the by no means negligible 
sum of £6 million sterling annually, 
and this is the reason why influential 
elements in the island hope that it will 
be possible to come to some agreement. 

Strange as it may seem, most of the 
Turkish inhabitants of Cyprus prayed 
very hard on election day for a Mak- 
arios victory. The Turks feared a victory 
on the part of the opposition, part of 
which still looks towards Athens and 
Moscow for support and is not ready 
to agree to the Turkish inhabitants of 
Cyprus playing such a prominent part 
in running the island’s affairs. The 
Turks know that it was Makarios who 
found a solution to the festering pro- 
blem of Cyprus by surrendering the 
maximalist principle of Emosis held so 
dear by the EOKA freedom fighters. 
They know, too, that the Archbishop 
agreed to give the Turks almost twice 
the share of the island’s administration 
to which they were entitled on a purely 
proportional basis, and they prayed for 
his victory in the Presidential elections. 

But goodwill and sincerity are not 
enough to eradicate the animosity which 
has poisoned the relations between the 
two communities for so many years. 
This is at the root of the Turkish fear 
that Makarios will find it difficult to 
resist the excessive nationalistic fervor 
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which is so characteristic of the Greek 
population, which has not forgotten 
the close cooperation which existed be- 
tween the Turks and the British. At 
present these very real fears do not 
affect the energy invested by the lead- 
ers of the Turkish community in the 
evolution of independent Cyprus’ 
sovereignty. The young men of the 
Turkish community are fascinated by 
prospects of government careers, and 
they want to support Makarios and 
settle the inter-communal dispute more 
satisfactorily than was done in India 
or Palestine. ““We will do all we can 
to help develop the Cypriot Republic,” 
a Turkish intellectual said to me as we 
sat in the beautiful garden of his 
home. “But if this means the continua- 
tion of the social gap between the 
two communities, if they will regard 
us as merely tolerated partners — we 
will be forced to speak out frankly.” 


A: far as the future of Cyprus’ econ- 
omy is concerned, most of the in- 
habitants know perfectly well that 
without outside assistance the island 
will not be able to attain speedy econ- 
omic independence. The last few years 
— years of bitter national struggle 
with Britain — brought an economic 
prosperity the like of which Cyprus 
had not known since World War II. 
With the evacuation of the British 
bases in Palestine, Egypt, Jordan and 
the Sudan, Cyprus became one of the 
last remaining imperialist defense out- 
posts in the Middle East. 
During these years of strife and 
bloodshed, luxurious villas were built 
in the suburbs of the towns, the latest 


model cars, which choke the island’s 
roads, were acquired, well stocked 
shops were built, and modern tourist 
hotels were erected. The standard of 
living rose sharply. Many families 
bought two cars, one for the husband 
and one for the wife. But this standard 
of living was not the result of the 
island’s own efforts. The prosperity 
was a temporary one caused by the 
presence of so many British troops. The 
island’s chronic trade deficit was not 
reduced. In 1959, for example, Cyprus 
imported £40 million of goods and 
exported £17 million. 

Thus a few weeks before independ- 
ence the population of Cyprus is seek- 
ing economic ties with other countries 
and hoping to preserve its present con- 
tacts with Britain. Among the countries 
which are starting to increase their 
trade with Cyprus are the United States, 
Western Germany, Greece, Turkey and 
Israel. The last-named can find a 
market in Cyprus for its industrial 
exports. For their part, the Cypriots pin 
great hopes on the development of 
tourism from Israel, and they see Is- 
rael as the white hope of the island's 
tourist industry. The experience of the 
last season, when 4,000 Israelis spent 
10 days on the island for the com- 
paratively moderate sum of IL300 each, 
was encouraging, and Cyprus looks 
forward hopefully to the arrival of 
10,000 Israeli tourists in 1960. Among 
this complex of hopes, difficulties and 
satisfaction about the achievement of in- 
dependence, President Makarios strides 
into the with faith in the 
Almighty, sincerity and a firm hand 
on the reins of office. 


future 
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President Eisenhower in India 


“gpa Eisenhower's visit to the Asian 
countries undoubtedly reflects not oniy 
an increased American interest in Asian af- 
fairs, but also the general change in the at- 
mosphere of international relations since 
Prime Minister Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States. 

The coolness that has marked India’s rela- 
tions with the U.S.A. during the first decade 
of independent India’s existence was neither 
unnatural nor accidental, It was also not the 
outcome of ideological and moral differences 
between the leaders of the Indian national 
movement and the U.SA. Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru was and remained an anti-Communist 
despite his visit to Moscow, He has always 
stressed his critical views on the Communist 
philosophy and political system. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to 
assert that Soviet-Indian relations have de- 
teriorated lately. The neutral and impartial 
views of the Soviet Government on the Chi- 
nese-Indian dispute have been received with 
satisfaction in New Dehi. President Kli- 
menty Voroshilov’s forthcoming visit to India 
is intended to emphasize the durability and 
firmness of Soviet-Indian relations. 

The attitude of the Indian Government 
towards the East and West alike has been 
based on the realistic principle that political 
affairs and interests need not be confused 
with ideology. It would seem that Mr. 
Nehru remains as faithful to this view now 
as he was ten years ago. But ten and even 
seven or five years ago, as long as the cold 
war threatened to become hot, India’s main 
concern was to disentangle herself from any 
commitment towards the West, and particu- 
larly towards the U.S.A., that might endan- 








ger her relations with her mighty Commu- 
nist neighbors in Asia. 

In the flush of post-colonial and anti- 
imperialist sensitivity, India’s public opinion 
tended to distrust the United States and to 
suspect this Anglo-Saxon power of being eager 
to supplant Great Britain in Asia and to use 
Indian territory as a military base in the 
event of war against the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, It was mainly for these 
reasons that the Indian Government sharply 
opposed the setting up of SEATO and the 
conclusion of the Baghdad Pact. 

Washington’s overwhelming concern with 
the problem of the “defense of Western 
Europe’ obviously strengthened the convic- 
tion of Indian statesmen that the American 
Government would be ready to disregard and 
to sacrifice Asia for the sake of Europe in 
an emergency. It was on Asian Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and not on Munich and Ber- 
lin that the Americans dropped their first 
atomic bombs in order to speed up the end- 
ing of World War II and to save American 
lives. It may not be of practical value to 
analyze how correct this view was. What 
does matter is that this was the opinion 
prevailing in India at that time. 

In addition to this, Indian ruling circles 
were sincerely afraid that the association with 
the United States of that period and with 
American global interests and strategical 
plans might involve her unnecessarily in 
troubles which had little to do with Asia. 
America’s obstinate refusal to recognize the 
fact of the existence of the Chinese People’s 
Republic caused deep concern and disapprov- 
al in India. Mr. Nehru was convinced that 
the Chinese Communist revolution had suc- 
ceeded not only thanks to the blunders of 
the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-Shek person- 
ally, but mainly because the Chinese Com- 
munists succeeded in concentrating about 
themselves strong national anti-imperialist 
forces sincerely determined to set up a 
modern state on a new social, economic and 
political basis. 

The Indian national leaders did not sup- 
port People’s China's claim for membership 
in the United Nations against Chiang Kai- 
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Shek because of their aversion to the latter 
and their sympathy for the Communist lead- 
ers, It is rather reasonable to assume that 
they would have preferred to see Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his supporters at the head of 
the Chinese State instead of Mao-Tse-Tung. 
But, as Mr, Nehru has stressed many times, 
the real Chinese Government the nations 
have to deal with is the government in 
Peking which rules six hundred million 
Chinese, and not the government in Taiwan. 

It goes without saying that the Indian- 
Chinese border conflict has not produced any 
change in the Indian view that People’s 
China should be admitted to the United 
Nations, On the contrary: one might say 
that the Indian Government now has more 
reason than ever to regret that the Peking 
Government is not represented in the UNO, 
since because of this it is able to act freely 
in Ladakh without taking into account the 
opinions of the international body of na- 


tions which persists in ignoring its ex- 
istence. 
It is, however, also obvious that the 


rift with Peking combined with President 
Eisenhower's peace efforts and conciliatory 
policy towards the Soviet Union to create 
the conditions leading to the President's vi- 
sit and the cordial reception accorded him. 
President Eisenhower took Indian sensitivity 
concerning anti-Soviet military alliances in- 
te account, and there was no blatant and 
open “anti-Sovietism” in his address to the 
Indian Parliament. He spoke in general terms 
of “aggressive intentions of an alien phi- 
losophy, backed by great military might,” 
but avoided mentioning India’s troubles with 
China. 

President Eisenhower assured his listeners 
that faced with this fact “we in America 
have felt it necessary to make clear our own 
determination to resist aggression through 
the provision of adequate armed forces that... 
serve not only ourselves but those of our 
friends and allies who, like us, have per- 
ceived this danger,” but studiously avoided 
any expressions that might be interpreted as 
an offer of a military alliance or the direct 
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military aid not wanted by India. Instead, 
the President emphasized that he brought 
“to this nation of 400 million assurance 
from my own people that they feel the 
welfare of America is bound up with the 
welfare of India.” 

India is eager to combine increased Amer- 
ican assistance for the realization of her 
third five-year plan with continued assistance 
from the Soviet Union. It is therefore prob- 
able that President Eisenhower's stress on 
economic and social problems suited ithe 
wishes and plans of his Indian hosts, 

According to the correspondent of the 
New York Times in New Delhi, many 
observers contend that if General Eisenhower 
had come to India in 1955 at the time 
of the visit of Nikolai Bulganin and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, he would have been un- 
welcome. “Some Indians also wonder,” the 
correspondent added, “whether if Premier 
Krushchev came here now, he would not 
be received almost as warmly as President 
Eisenhower.” 

It can, of course, only be a matter for 
speculation whether the Indian public would 
receive Premier Krushchev in New Delhi 
now as warmly as President Eisenhower or 
not. It would obviously depend to some 
degree on the organizational zest and efforts 
of the hosts. But it should be recognized 
that it was Mr. Nikita Krushchev who set 
the path, in 1955, for a new method and 
style in dealing with foreign powers, This 
new method consisted in coming into direct 
contact with large human masses in the 
countries visited by the Soviet leaders in- 
stead of limiting visits to conversations 
with their Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers. 

Premier Khrushchev applied this method 
successfully during his visit to the United 
States, and President Eisenhower did so with 
success in India, Pakistan and Turkey. It 
seems that this method is not only helpful 
from the “propagandistic’ point of view, 
but also reflects a deeper change in in- 
ternational relations that requires a change 
in political behavior as well, 
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“Israel and the Arab World,” which is shortly to be published in Hebrew, is the 
fourth of the serics of books by the author devoted to the Arab world.’ This latest 
volume concerns itself with the relationships between the two peoples from antiquity 
and the rise of Islam through the periods of the Arab Caliphate and the golden age 
of Jewish-Arab symbiosis in Andalusia and to the renewed meeting in modern times — 
with the rise of Arab nationalism and the Jewish national movement of return to the 
historic homeland and the re-establishment of the State of Israel. The final chapter 
is devoted to the period from the end of the Palestine War in 1948-9 until the fall 
of 1959. The following is a shortened version of this chapter. 


T he ten years that have elapsed since Palestine was partitioned and the State of 

Israel was accepted into membership in the United Nations have been years 
of continuous struggle and sacrifice. Mr. Walter Eytan, Director of the Israeli 
Foreign Office, has reported that from the Armistice until October 1956 alone, 
there took place 11,600 “incidents” in which 443 Israelis were killed and 942 
wounded by Arab marauders.’ These figures do not include the victims of the 
Sinai Campaign, which also took a toll of almost 200 Israeli dead in addition 
t> the wounded and crippled, or additional victims after the Sinai Campaign. 
The number of Arabs killed and wounded in “incidents,” Israeli acts of retalia- 
tion, the Sinai Campaign and its aftermath is much larger. 


The arming and training of the Israeli army and the financing of the military 
activities between 1948 and 1957 has cost Israel $700,000,000 in foreign currency, 
in addition to security expenditures in domestic currency and labor. The Arab 
boycott, which compels Israel to buy, in distant markets, goods and raw materials 
which could be found close by and at low cost, and the need to maintain large 
stocks of raw materials and food, have cost and still cost Israel many tens of 





The first three were: The Arab East (1955), The Contemporary Arab World (1958) 
and Political Developments in the Arab World (1959), published by Sifriat Poalim, 
Tel Aviv. 

Walter Eytan, The First Ten Years, 1958, p. 102. 
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millions of dollars.* During her first ten years of existence Israel lost $100,000,000 
because of the need to import her petroleum requirements from the Western 
hemisphere instead of obtaining them by means of the Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline or 
from the adjacent Persian Gulf.‘ The Arabs’ economic losses, exclusive of the 
costs of war and re-armament, have also not been small. Iraq alone has lost more 
than $400,000,000 because the Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline has been closed since 1948. 
The Israeli market was lost to exports from Syria, Jordan, Egypt, etc. Lebanon 
lost the Israeli tourists. What tremendous things could have been done for the 
benefit of both peoples if the resources and the forces devoted to war for which 
each side thinks the other alone is responsible, were devoted to cooperation ! 

However, in the years following 1948, as in the previous years, the leaders 
of the two peoples have devoted their efforts to looking for allies throughout 
the world and to mobilizing them against their neighbors, instead of investing 
these efforts in attempts to win their trust and friendship. During these ten years 
very little has been done to root out the mutual hatred which has grown vigorously 
on all the blood that has been spilt. The residue of human suffering which the 
harshness of bloody war brought to both peoples has continued to feed the 
feelings of hatred and distrust. 

Unfortunately, the past ten years have also seen the continuation of the 
negative influences which have helped determine the development of Jewish and 
Arab relationships during the last generation. The Great Powers have continued 
tu play their role of intrigue and to foment tension and dispute, especially since 
the end of the fighting in Palestine and the signing of the Armistice Agreements 
were followed closely by the exacerbation of the Cold War between the two 
great world blocs. It is this Cold War which has served as the main backdrop 
to the evolving relationships between the two peoples. 


7 leaders of the Arab countries have not learned the lessons of the war of 
1948-9 and of its results. They have maintained their inflexible refusal to 
understand the historic process of the Jews’ return to their homeland and of the 
need to find a modus vivendi with this dynamic force in their midst. Considera- 
tions of prestige have prevented them from displaying the mature realism of re- 
cognizing the fact of Israel's existence, coming to terms with her and attempting 
to make her their ally in the liberation and development of the Middle East. 
Instead of this, they have done everything they could in the opposite direction. 
kven after the change of power which has taken place in the leadership of the 
Arab countries (from the July revolution in Egypt in 1952 and onwards) the 
rew rulers have also not revealed the necessary strength to free themselves from 
the clichés of traditional propaganda and to view the problem of relationships 





Israel Information Service, Bulletin 8, April 1958. 
* Walter Eytan, p. 94. 
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between the Arab world and Israel from a new, more sober, more daring and 
long-range point of view. The armistice agreements, which by content and 
logic should and could have served as transitions to peace, were not utilized 
as springboards to bridge the gap which had divided the two peoples during 
the period of imperialist rule. 

And what of Israel’s leaders ?... Intoxicated by the victories of the young 
country, which had safely passed through dangers in which its future had hung 
by a hair, many neglected some fundamental truths which should not be forgotten : 
1) That even after every military or diplomatic victory Israel remains an island in 
the great Arab sea around her; that empires fall and rise only to fall in turn, but 
the Arab peoples exist and will continue to exist and the Jews will have to live 
with them in this East; 2) That a military victory in itself does not mean 
attaining one’s aims and that even the most superior army cannot take the place 
of correct and far-seeing statesmanship ; 3) That only the combination of military 
ability and correct policy can enable us not merely to win a war but to attain peace. 
History has taught us that it is possible to win battles without achieving the aims 
for which the battles were fought. 

The Arab defeat in the war intensified the Jewish feeling of disdain for 
the Arab factor and seemed to justify the neglect of its fundamental importance. 
A form of “dizziness with success’ carried away those controlling the destiny of 
the young Israeli State. Instead of working to heal the wounds of war and of 
utilizing new opportunities to bridge the chasm between the two peoples, they 
rubbed salt into Arab wounds and made it more difficult for them to come to 
terms with the new reality. The policies adopted towards the Arabs who remained 
in the State of Israel, the position taken on the Arab refugees outside Israel’s 
borders, and the general policies on the problems of the region and the inter- 
national scene, helped widen and deepen the gap instead of bridging it. 

The path to a stable peace undoubtedly demands great moral, material and 
psychological efforts on the part of all the parties to the dispute. Simple cleverness 
will not avail. Very much knowledge, political understanding, tactical wisdom, 
goodwill and patience will be required to solve a problem as difficult and delicate 
as this one. But none of the problems in dispute between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors can be said to be beyond a peaceful solution if only each side remembers 
that even a high price paid for a true peace and the possibility of constructive 
cooperation will be quite cheap in comparison to the cost of any war which might 
break out and even in comparison to the cost of continuing the present situation 
and the need to maintain constant vigilance. 


W* cannot solve the problems dividing the Arabs and Israel. Ideas of ‘‘throw- 
ing Israel into the sea,” like ideas of “preventive war’ on the part of 
Israel, can only plunge the two peoples into war and destruction which will bleed 
and weaken both sides, but which will nonetheless not free them of the necessity 
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of seeking political solutions for problems which cannot be solved by force. 

The great majority of the Israeli public is very well aware that even if a 
war initiated by Israel dealt a heavy blow to the neighboring countries, it could 
not conquer them, or dictate conditions which would end the possibility of future 
rounds. An Israeli defeat in one of these rounds might mean the destruction of 
the State of Israel and the end of the hopes of the Jewish people. But those 
circles in the Arab countries which dream of throwing Israel into the sea would 
also do well to understand that even though they could cause Israel heavy losses 
and great damage, the Jewish people will never allow itself to be uprooted, and 
in defending its life and freedom will reveal resources which those hoping to 
destroy it cannot begin to conceive. The masses of Jews throughout the world, 
for their part, will also not remain indifferent to the danger of Israel’s destruction. 
No matter how great Israel’s political isolation on the international scene, she 
will always find forces in the non-Jewish world ready to come to her aid, although 
there will also be others willing to warm their own irons in the fire of the 
Israeli-Arab war. 

There is a growing awareness of the fact that if the Arabs and the Jews do 
not put an end to the state of war between them, they will both be exploited by 
others for ends that are not their own and for the satisfaction of foreign interests 
at their expense. There is also a ripening understanding of the fact that the Arab 
armies, as they are today, cannot face the Israeli army, and that in order to 
prepare for a contest with it, the Arab countries will have to invest all their 
resources over a long period of time in rehabilitating their peoples from the 
point of view of standards of living, economy, education, health, social services 
and public life. Such a far-reaching program cannot be carried out in conjunction 
with a state of war and with the demands which such a condition requires in 
manpower, material resources and political effort. 

Arabs and Jews alike are unfortunately not free of the plague of propaganda 
for domestic consumption, which also inevitably affects their own foreign policy. 
Both sides of the barricades are dominated by stereotyped concepts which, though 
born only as propaganda directed against the opposite side, have with the passage 
of time made its victims not only the “man in the street” but often the very 
leaders of public opinion and the statesmen who created these stereotypes in the 
beginning. One concept of this kind is, for example, the Arab claim that “Israel 
tends to expand and conquer the whole East,” or the formula current in Israel 
that “Israel wants peace while the Arabs only want to destroy Israel.” As long 
as these formulas are dominant, as long as we lack the ability to see both sides 
ct the coin, there will not be any possibility of unraveling the knot. 

From the point of view of political clearsightedness we might find a good 
omen in the fact that there has recently been a growing number of voices in 
Israel calling for a re-orientation of Israeli policy. In newspaper articles, letters 
to the editors, and in public political debates, there has been a growing demand 
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to place the problem of Israeli-Arab relations at the center of our attention, to 
stop making declarations about “unending loyalty” to the Western Bloc 
and to end Israel's exclusive political and military orientation towards 
this bloc, to improve relationships with the socialist countries and to request 
the aid of both blocs for the attainment of Arab-Israeli peace. Israel, they 
say, Should support every international effort to relax international tensions, 
and by so doing create conditions which will be more conducive to the improve- 
ment of Israeli-Arab relations. Israel would also have to develop a demonstrative 
policy of goodwill towards the Arab minority in Israel and to undertake the 
initiative in solving the problem of the refugees outside her borders. Finally, 
Israel should reveal her sympathy in principle to the national strivings of the 
Arab peoples and their efforts towards independence and unity, and Israel’s own 
readiness, given guarantees of equality and sovereignty, for integration within 
some common political framework for the whole region. 


U nder the influence of actual political experience, these fundamental ideas are 
constantly winning new circles of supporters. There is a growing awareness 
that we must begin to see ourselves as an inseparable part of our natural 
environment and that when the East becomes convinced that we honestly consider 
curselves to be natives of the region and not a Western fifth column, it will 
become less suspicious and more ready to accept us as natural partners rather 
than as an alien element. Just as there is a growing awareness among the Arabs 
that Israel does not necessarily have to be against the Arabs and could even 
become a useful ally, there is also a growing understanding in Israel that Arab 
independence and unity not only need not contradict her interests but, on the 
contrary, could even be a blessing. This position, which has been held by Mapam, 
for example, for some time, has recently won even wider support and has some 
currency among those directing Israeli policy. 

The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. David Ben Gurion, himself recently declared : 

“It would be a mistake to think that Israel benefits from the domestic 
cuarrels of the Arab world. The opposite of this is correct... when Arab leaders 
quarrel among themselves each tries to prove that his antagonist is ‘sold’ to 
Israel. These mutual accusations lead to a competition in enmity towards Israel... 
Peace will be very much closer when the Arab countries live in greater harmony 
with each other.’’® 

There was a time when the Arab world thought that a new world war 
would solve the problem. There were also Jews who believed that a new world 
war would bring an opportunity — by Israel’s participation in a Western front — 
to force peace on the Arabs. It is incorrect, however, to look for a solution of 
the problem in this way, which also contradicts the present trends in international 
developments. 


? “Interview with correspondent of United Press,, reported in Al Hamishmar, July 8, 1959. 
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The time has thus come for both sides to recognize a number of inescapable 
truths : 

1) The continuation of the state of war or even of a state of “no war 
and no peace” is a catastrophe for both peoples. 

2) It is a harmful error for each of the two sides to think that the other 
side needs peace more than it does and that it is therefore better to wait until 
the other side takes the first step and pays the price. 

3) It is also a mistake to wait for peace to be imposed by some third 
party motivated by its own special interests; no peace settlement that might 
perhaps be imposed in one way or another will be better for the peoples involved 
than a peace obtained by their own efforts, by direct negotiations in a joint effort 
to find just solutions for their problems. 

4) The solution to the problem of Israeli-Arab relations does not lie in 
competing for the support of the Great Powers, and certainly not in the efforts 
of the Powers to use one side against the other as a means of obtaining their own 
ends: the solution lies in the neutralization of all the countries of the Middle 
East, including Israel, the annulment of all the military alliances, the cessation of 
the arms race which swallows most of the resources of the countries of the region, 
and guarantees for the right and ability of each country to maintain multi-lateral 
ties of friendship and commerce with the two great world blocs and with any 
countries they desire on the basis of mutual benefit and equality. 

The cause of better relations should be aided by the fact that peace is not a 
vital necessity for one side alone. It could free both parties from the inflated 
and non-productive security expenditures in money and manpower. It would give 
Israeli ships free passage through the Suez Canal and establish a land bridge 
between Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, as well as giving Jordan a more 
accessible approach to the Mediterranean coast. Israel would obtain access to the 
sources of agricultural raw materials in the neighboring countries, while these 
countries would win access to those sources of know-how (in agriculture, industry, 
finance, health, education, and organization) in Israel in which even distant 
Asian and African countries have shown great interest. The advantages of exchang- 
ing the complexes of enmity and vengefulness for cooperation in the various 
branches of development should be evident to all. 


er are three fundamental problems facing Israel and the Arab countries in 

their search for a settlement: 1) the question of frontiers; 2) the refugee 
guestion ; 3) the problem of Israel's integration within the political fabric of the 
region. None of these problems is insoluble. 

The problem of the frontiers is the simplest of the three. There is no reason 
to assume that any serious negotiations for peace would fail because of those 
few thousand square kilometers which form the difference between the territory 
fixed for Israel by the United Nations Resolution of 1947 (15,850 square 
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kilometers), and the territory now held by Israel by virtue of the Armistice 
Agreements (20,400 square kilometers). The Arab countries with their 11.5 
million square kilometers (about a million more than all of Europe to the Urals) 
do not need these few thousand square kilometers.’ This territory is also not 
contiguous, but divided into areas in various parts of Israel. Any demands to 
change the existing borders now, after all that has transpired, can only aim at 
undermining Israel's existence or facilitating her defeat, something which no 
reasonable person can expect Israel to accept. There is, however, room for examina- 
tion of the possibilities of making logical and agreed changes for the benefit 
cr both sides. 

A much more serious problem is that of the refugees, and if this is not 
solved no true and stable peace is possible. However, to make peace dependent 
upon a prior solution of the refugee question, means standing the problem on 
its head. No constructive solution of this painful problem is possible except in 
peace and in loyal and honest cooperation by al! the countries involved. Since 
we cannot conceive of any stable peace without a solution of the refugee problem, 
the State of Israel is interested in a solution no less than the Arab countries. 
Given the conditions of a peace agreement, Israel would certainly be ready to 
do more than a little to help heal this painful and festering sore. Again, as in 
the border problem, Israel cannot be expected to agree to suggestions motivated 
not by peaceful intentions and a desire for reconciliation and cooperation, but 
by the aim of creating more facile conditions for her defeat. The path to real 
agreement and peace in this region cannot be found in any one side’s attempt 
to outwit the other. Any attempt to make negotiations for peace dependent on 
a prior agreement for the return of the Arab refugees to their former homes 
defeats the very possibility of peace negotiations, just as much as the a priori 
assumption that the total solution of the refugee question must be found in the 
countries where they are living at present. 


t must be recognized that the refugee question is a political and not an economic 
| one, since, from the economic point of view, the money lost in wasteful 
military expenditures and the other economic damages caused Israel and the 
Arab countries since the Armistice could long ago have solved the problem. As 
eatly as 1949 the Government of Israel agreed to pay compensation to the 
refugees in return for the property that they had left behind in Israel. After 
a close investigation, the United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission 
estimated the value of these properties at $336 million ($280 million in real 
estate and $56 million in other property).’ The sixth session of the United 
Nations Assembly allotted $200 million for rehabilitation, but this money has 





For areas of cultivable land in the Arab countries still not exploited, see the author’s 
Contemporary Arab World (Hebrew), pp. 89-92. 
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not been used because of political reasons. In any case there is no reason to 
assume that from the economic point of view a fair solution to the problem of 
the refugees would be beyond the joint powers of the Arab countries, the State 
of Israel and the Jewish people throughout the world, and international forces 
whose political and moral responsibility it is to help in the solution of this 
humanitarian and political problem. The same problem which is the greatest block 
in the way to peace might be the starting point for agreement if there were a 
true desire to look for a solution. 

Even those demanding the return of all the refugees to their homes in Israel 
are well aware that, after all that has happened since the war of 1948-9, not all 
will be able to return and not all will want to return. With the passage of 
years a certain number of the refugees have found their places in the countries 
in which they are dwelling. An additional part would probably prefer to settle 
permanently in their present homes if they were given fair compensation. They 
have been living in these countries for years, among their fellow Arabs, and 
the objective economic potentialities (land, water, possibilities of industrial 
cevelopment, etc.) are in some cases greater than in Israel. 

On the other hand, however, those in Israel who argue for a solution of the 
refugee problem outside Israel’s borders also know that in order to attain a 
lusting peace and true cooperation with the Arab world, Israel will have to make 
a serious contribution to the solution of the problem, also by allowing some of 
the refugees to return and rebuild their lives in Israel. How large this part will 
be is something that can be determined only by direct, practical and many-sided 
negotiations. It will depend decisively on the nature of the peace and the degree 
of Arab-Jewish cooperation growing out of it. Israel, which hopes to absorb 
additional millions of Jews, cannot claim that it is economically beyond her ability 
to absorb a number of Arab refugees. On the contrary, the investment of the 
resources devoted to this purpose in Israel would further her own economic 
development and establish stronger bases for her relationships with the neighbor- 
ing countries. 


T" is one thing that has to be understood: in the absence of a peace policy 

on both sides it is also possible to exploit the situation in order to justify 
acts of injustice towards the 200,000 Arabs within the borders of Israel, but if 
peace were obtained a few hundred thousand Arabs more in Israel would not 
constitute a serious problem. Under conditions of peace, mutual trust and good 
will, there would no longer be any fantastic or aggressive connotation to the old 
idea of Jewish settlement in the countries adjacent to Israel, with the Jews 
contributing to the development of these countries and enjoying the same rights 
as the Arabs in Israel. The relations between the two peoples and the cooperation 
between them, in the widest sense of the word, would be the materialization of 
the greatest dreams of the two brother-peoples. It is true that this needs great 
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vision, but why can there be a vision of the ingathering of our scattered people 
from seventy nations and tongues, of irrigating the deserts of the Negev with 
the waters of the Jordan in the north, and not be a vision of peace and coopera- 
tion, for their mutual benefit, between two peoples so closely related ? 

A constructive approach to the refugee problem may be aided by the significant 
fact that sixty percent of all the refugees are below the age of twenty.® There is 
no point in continuing the debate concerning the responsibility for the fate of 
the refugees. The dispute over the question of the definition of “refugees” or 
the true number of refugees can only be settled round the conference table. 
But a recognition in principle of the right of the refugees to return to Israel, 
after the attainment of peace, and within the limits of actual possibilities as 
determined in direct negotiations, could be a very important step on the part of 
the Israeli Government and would help the Arab governments overcome the 
psychological and political obstacles in the way to direct negotiations.° 


T he third fundamental problem which must be solved before peace can be 

obtained is the question of Israel’s integration within the political fabric 
of the region. This problem is certainly not insoluble. In addition to improving 
the relationships between Israel and the Arabs, the proper solution of this 
problem would also be an answer to one of the internal problems of the Arabs 
themselves, one which has served as a source of bitter political recrimination 
throughout the region as a whole. This is the problem of the fate of the Kingdom 
of Jordan, which, economically and politically, continues to be an unviable entity 
under the present circumstances. 

The United Nations Resolution of November 29, 1947 outlined the solution 
of the Palestine problem by establishing two independent States, one Jewish and 
one Arab, which would be joined in economic union. The independent Jewish 
State in a part of Palestine was established and exists. During the years that 
kave elapsed since its establishment it has gone very far; it has absorbed almost 
a million new immigrants ; it has grown stronger economically, administratively, 
militarity and politically, and is a recognized factor on the world scene. Any 
attempt on the part of Arab statesmen to ignore this fact is only self-delusion. 
The independent Arab State in the second half of Palestine, however, was not 
established. These who led the Arab states to war against the newly-born State 
of Israel, in an attempt to prevent the fulfillment of the decision of the highest 
international authority, made the execution of the second part of the Resolution 
impossible. However, even if it does not follow the United Nations’ plan, there 
is an Arab State today, stretching over 96,600 square kilometers (90,000 east of 


Survey on Arab Refugees, Israel Defense Army, Dec. 1957, p. 5 (Hebrew). 
For an interesting suggestion of practical ways of solving this painful problem, see 
Memorandum presented by Prof. Martin Buber for the Ihud Association, on the 15th 
of September, 1959 (New Outlook, October, 1959). 
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the Jordan, 6,600 on the west) of the territory which was once part of the 
Palestine Mandate granted to Great Britain by the League of Nations, following 
the Balfour Declaration. It was only because of colonial considerations that 
the eastern side of the Jordan was separated in 1922 from the Palestine Mandate 
and made into the Emirate of Transjordan under the nominal rule of Emir 
Abdullah. Economically this State was from its very inception an artificial creation 
which maintained itself at first only thanks to the support received from the 
Palestine Treasury (most of whose income came from Jewish immigration and 
settlement) and later thanks to the support of the British Government (and 
more recently, the American Government) which were given at the price of the 
Kingdom of Jordan’s independence and freedom of development. 

This Kingdom is now inhabited by about one and a half million people, 
of whom about half a million are Transjordanians and a million Palestine Arabs 
from west of the Jordan. The population west of the Jordan is now much 
greater than to the east. The realization of the idea of economic ties between 
Israel and the Arab Kingdom in the other part of Palestine, within some federative 
framework, and the integration of a federation of this kind within a political 
alliance (confederation) of the whole region, based on the Bandung principles of 
neutrality in the international scene, guarantees for the rights of every country 
to maintain ties of friendship and commerce with any other country throughout 
the world on the basis of equality and mutual benefit, might offer a solution to 
the Jewish-Arab problem as well as guarantee the independent existence of the 
Kingdom of Jordan, offer a constructive solution to the problem of the Arab 
refugees, and give the Arabs of Palestine the possibility of political national 
self-determination. 

On August 25, 1959, the Jordanian Prime Minister, Haza’a al-Majali, 
declared that all the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Jordan, regardless of origin, 
were Jordanian citizens and that there were no non-citizen refugees within the 
Kingdom. The fulfillment of the economic tie with Israel could give the Kingdom 
cf Jordan much more than the annual $40 million dole it receives from the 
United States and would further its economic development. 

If the Gaza Strip (40 kilometers long and 8 kilometers wide, with an area 
of 258 square kilometers) were transferred to Israel, the solution of the problem 
of the 200,000 refugees living there would be much easier. For her part Egypt 
undoubtedly is not interested in the Strip and has stated so officially. Some of 
the refugees could be settled in the Strip itself, another part in the areas of 
Israel adjacent to Gaza (most of them come from the south of Palestine). 
Otherwise the problem could also be solved by carrying out the Sinai Plan for 
refugee settlement for which agreements were signed between the Egyptian 
Government and UNRWA on June 30 and October 14, 1953 and from 
which the Egyptian Government withdrew in August 1955 because of political 
considerations. In 1949 the Government of Syria was prepared to open the 
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Al-Jazira territory, with its great potentialities and its crying need for manpower 
and development, to the Arab refugees in Syria.*° Some of the refugees in 
Lebanon could certainly also be rehabilitated in this region. 

A solution of this kind, based on concrete realities and answering in its 
general lines to the actual interests of both sides to the dispute, could: remove 
the threat of war hanging over the heads of Jews and Arabs alike; give each 
people the possibility of undisturbed development within its own sovereign 
state ; create a healthy basis for constructive cooperation between the neighboring 
countries in their common interests and to their mutual benefit ; free the whole 


region from the intrigues of cold war and military alliances and make it an 
area of full neutrality and peace. 


|‘ Israel does indeed enjoy some advantages from the point of view of political 
structure and social strength and dynamicism, it is she who must be the 
pioneer in the political struggle for peace between her and her neighbors. 
There are at least three more reasons why Israel should be the one to take the 
initiative: 1) because no one is more interested in peace than Israel is; 2) because 
the Jews are the ones coming back after two thousand years of exile, while 
millions of Arabs have been living here for many centuries; 3) because it was 
Israel which gained most from the war of 1948 and she best can show the 
victors genercsity. The most dynamic and most united of the countries of the 
region, she has a leadership with experience and maneuverability, qualities 
lacking in many of the Arab countries. A prime condition for such initiative 
on Israel’s part is an ideological and psychological change in broad 
public opinion in Israel herself and a new approach to the Arab world, its 
problems, aims and struggles, and to the problems of Jewish-Arab relationships. 
A solution to this festering dispute wili eventually be found. It can only be 
found by guaranteeing the true vital interests and the just aims of both sides. 
Is it indeed inevitable that the path to this solution be strewn with bloody 
sacrifices and mutual destruction ? Are not the forces for peace among the two 
peoples and throughout the world strong enough to shorten the troubled path 
and to prevent vain sacrifices and destruction without justification or point ? 


x0 See Nimmer al-Hawwari, The Secret of the Catastrophe (Arabic), p. 372. The author 


participated in the Lausanne Conference in 1949 as a representative of the refugees. 














IZCHAK ZIV-AV 


INDIA’S FOUR HUNDRED MILLION PROBLEMS 


ao looks very large on the 1:20,000 

map hanging on my wall. In 
Hammond’s classic World Atlas in my 
library, a whole page is given to 
England; the same space is allotted to 
France, Turkey and some other count- 
ries. India is usually shown crowded on 
the map of the ocean bearing her name, 
a triangle pushing into the water. 
“India,” one of my friends in New 
Delhi said, “is two-thirds of Europe 
without Russia...” I found it difficult 
to overcome my childhood preconcep- 
tions. “You Europeans...” he continued. 





IZCHAK ZIV-AV, journalist, writer, and 
radio. commentator, has just made an intens- 
ive tour of India. He wanted, in his own 
words, to learn the problems of this young 
country whose independence was only one 
year older than Israel’s, His trip to India 
was connected with the Convention of the In. 
ternational Organization of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers (IFAP), in which he participated as 
General Director of the Israeli Farmers’ Fed- 
eration. This Federation is an organization 
of farmers working on the basis of private 
enterprise. Mr. Ziv-Av is one of the leaders 
of the General Zionist Party, and, as he re- 
ports, introduced himself to his acquaintances 
in India as a Conservative. He is a member 
of the Editorial Board of NEW OUTLOOK. 


“We are not Europeans,” I stopped 
him, cutting off his words in mid- 
sentence. He did not return to his 
subject again. ‘We Israelis are Asians 
like you.” I continued. “Some of us 
unfortunately are white-skinned...” 

Now it was his turn to get excited, 
to be astonished and to play with the 
idea which enchanted him with its 
novelty. 


This is the way our mutual friend- 
ship began — between the Hindu and 
the Israeli — both of them Asians. 


* 


Let us speak frankly. An Israeli 
comes to India with mixed feelings. 
He has a feeling of restrained com- 
plaint against the country’s leadership, 
sheltering in Gandhi's shadow and 
preaching neutrality as a moral doctrine 
and not only as a political tactic. The 
Israeli is never very enthusiastic about 
this neutrality. In his eyes it is always 
one-sided, leaning toward the aggressive 
enemies of his young country. In his 
eyes it is a neutrality that has not done 
anything to help bring peace when it 
could, and perhaps, because of the 
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high prestige of its leaders, should 
have intervened. 

But I had not gone to India to look 
for justice. 

I wanted to know the most important 
country in Eastern Asia and perhaps 
in all Asia, this side of the Bamboo 
Curtain. I was in constant movement 
for four weeks among the misery and 
poverty of the homeless masses sleep- 
ing in railroad stations; I saw palaces 
of maharajas; rickshaw drivers, cultured 
Brahmins, Ministers and _ enthusiastic 
cooperationists, as well as villages still 
living in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. Everywhere I introduced myself 
as an Israeli. I was looking for the 
new India, not the India we see in our 
mind’s eye in the standard travelogues 
of writers and journalists — the India 
of holy cows and holy monkeys and 
of masses of people born and dying in 
the street without ever having a roof 
in their short lives. I was not looking 
for the romantic India of Kipling. 

* 

From the snow-covered frozen Hima- 
layan mountains on the troubled bord- 
ers of Pakistan and China, India 
stretches out to the tropic region of 
Cochin, which Israelis know at least by 
name, aS sO many immigrants come 
from there, This is a country of 400 
million, whose population has almost 
doubled in somewhat more than 50 


years. It is a country whose economic 
progress is always in danger of being 
eaten up, in all the harsh literalness of 
the word, by the new mouths de- 
manding bread. It is a country where 
2,000,000 children under the age of 
two still die every year, but where 


25,000 are born every day. It is a 
mass of people speaking 16 languages 
and as many as 700 different dialects. 
It is a republic with progressive social 
aims whose tens of princes and maha- 
rajas are still given the title of “Royal 
Highness.” 

“In a big country like India it is 
always easy to justify any theory or 
hypothesis,” Mr. Nehru answered when 
I wrote to him asking for an explana- 
tion of some of the many problems 
I met in his country. 

* 

He was right. You can find what- 
ever you want in India. Anyone look- 
ing for mystery can plunge into mystic- 
ism. Anyone looking for the philosophy 
of fatalistic resignation can find it on 
any street. If you look for the self- 
respect of young people, you will find 
it, too. “The Israelis and the Irish 
understand us best,” a captain who 
was the President’s aide told me. We 
were invited to the President’s palace, 
and while Europeans and Americans 
marveled at the extraordinary beauty 
of the Viceroy’s residence we were 
more excited by the fact of meeting 
the President of a State which, like 
ours, the Israeli and the Irish, had won 
its independence and whose _inde- 
pendence was still fresh in its emo- 
tions. We told this to the President, 
we told it to his entourage. 

* 

I visited Gandhi's grave on the out- 
skirts of New Delhi. The grave is 
maintained as a holy place. We took 
off our shoes at a great distance from 
it at the proper place and continued 
to the monument barefoot. 
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The vault is built on a small mound. 
No marble, no carving, everything in 
simple stonework, like the simplicity 
of the white sheet with which the 
Father of the Nation had wrapped him- 
self. Hindus brought garlands of yellow 
flowers to the grave and lads fashion- 
ed them into intricate patterns and the 
Aryan swastika, India’s ancient symbol. 

* 

That same evening we — the Irish 
and the Israelis — were guests of the 
Maharanee of Patiala in her Delhi 
palace, in a small family circle. The 
Maharanee came to meet us in an airy 
sari, young, very beautiful, a cultured 
daughter of the 20th Century. We 
dined standing, in the ultra-modern 
fashion. We spoke of everything and 
nothing. We spoke of “Her Royal 
Highness” herself, of her public activ- 
ities as head of the movement for 
savings in two of the Indian states 
and as vice-chairman of the Indian 
Farmers Federation; we spoke of 
Golda Meir, who, despite the fact that 
she is a woman, is Israel's Foreign 
Minister. The Maharanee defended the 
agrarian reform which limits the 
amount of land which can be owned. 
We spoke of poverty, of faith, of 
philosophy, of life, of everything and 
nothing in particular, and of India’s 
method of writing. We also spoke of 
Israel, which is not an alien among the 
peoples of Asia. 

A black-garbed waiter in a Sikh 
turban passed plates gilded with the 
Maharajah’s crown. 

“Perhaps,” the princess said sudden- 
ly, “you will succeed in seeing the 
India which is being built again. Not 


the hungry India, but the one which 
is looking for a way out of hunger ?” 

And then for the first time we men- 
tioned that India and Israel have the 
same problems: to raise most of the 
population to the 20th Century, to its 
tempo and technique, to the advantages 
and dangers of our century. 

It is strange that it was in the 
Maharajah’s palace, the home of the 
prince whose power had been taken by 
independent India, that it was there 
and not in contact with the people 
that I had the first real feeling of a 
different new India. Perhaps because 
of the great contrast. 


No doesn’t live on goats’ milk 
and doesn’t run his country sitting 
at his spinning wheel. Guards watch 
his home in the heart of the capital. 
His representatives are not the apostles 
of some supreme morality; they are 
politicians. Twice we sat a few steps 
from Gandhi's heir was 
elegant in his simple costume, with his 
white Gandhi cap, a fresh rose in the 
lapel of his long coat, a silk handker- 
chief always in his sleeve — the leader 
alone. 


away him. 


Ministers served him, their 
obedient eyes sparkled, and their very 
breath raised him to the skies. He sat 
bored, his head leaning on his partly- 
clenched right hand, listening and not 
listening, or turning suddenly in his 
chair to make some comment to his 
neighbor. You don’t hear his voice, 
but you feel that his comments are 
sharp and impatient. 

He doesn’t orate, he converses, and 
he knows how to speak to one’s heart. 


He doesn't raise his voice, and when 
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he smiles somewhat shyly the listener 
feels a shy smile coming to his own 
face. 

“How many main problems do you 
have, Mr. Nehru?’ someone once asked 
me,” he told us. ‘*‘400 million problems, 
a problem for every man,’ I answered 
him! We are a people of farmers, a 
people living on an average of one 
acre. 280 million live on the soil. What 
shall we do with them ? The villager 
has no other place where he can exist. 
India has not yet established enough 
industries to absorb her surplus people. 
There has been some progress in the 
village, the time has passed when the 
serfs had to give their lords everything 
they wanted —the cost of the wedding 
in the master’s house, the price of an 
elephant for sport. The half-hungry 
men are carrying their 
shoulders.” 

We could see the miserable mud 
villages, the dark huts clinging to each 
other, a pair of oxen drawing pails of 
water from the well, two men carry- 
ing water in pails to water the field, 
emaciated animals, skinny pigs rummag- 
ing in the rubbish and masses of people 
not hurrying to any place because they 
would not find anything anywhere. 

“I am not sure,” Nehru spoke as if 
he were talking to himself without 
witnesses, an expert mime enchanting 
us with his acting, ‘‘no, I am not sure 
that the solution lies in large machines. 
The population is tremendous and the 
plots are small. Perhaps if we used a 
lot of tractors it would be better, but 
what shall I do with all the people 
thrown off their land ?” 

* 


India on 


India draws its meager harvest in an 
ox-cart. The heavy wooden wheels move 
slowly. There is nowhere to hurry. No 
matter what, man is enslaved to the 
banias. Yes, the banias are India’s 
tragedy, the usurers are the blood- 
leeches of the poor. The expensive 
rupee draws the unfortunate to the 
abyss. The rupee which he does not 
have and which the usurer has. While 
the ox-cart drags itself, night and day, 
to the nearby market, 25,000 mouths 
are born, every day, year after year. 
While the poor man plants his crops 
with money not his own, the rupee 
grows 25% a month, 300% a year. 
Every month one more step to slavery, 
every month permanent bondage to the 
bania. A village woman, a servant in 
the home of one of my Indian acquain- 
tances, wanted to get married. She 
went to the bania and borrowed 600 
rupees. Afterwards we figured out her 
account. In another 20 months she will 
have to repay 1,900 rupees. Of course 
she will not repay it; she will change 
the contract and will sink deeper and 
deeper in debt. 

The Government is trying to establish 
credit institutions. But these are only 
a drop in the ocean. Progress can’t 
keep up with the birth rate. The story 
of the servant woman we heard again 
in many versions — from a chauffeur, 
a worker, a farmer, a clerk — one big 
family. 

The woman’s womb is India’s tragedy. 

India can make super-human efforts 
to leave the Middle Ages, and she is 
doing it. While the ox-cart moves 
along the roads, transport planes cross 
the skies, and in its factories the army 
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is producing plows and _ spray-planes. 
One beside the other. 

An unequal competition with the 
woman’s womb. 

Man is therefore cheaper than any 
machine. For India’s economy cannot 
keep up with her expansion. A man is 
worth two rupees and less in the mass 
labor market — when work is to be 
found. 

During my stay in India, Mr. Patil, 
the Minister of Food, whom people say 
ranks second to Nehru, announced the 
essentials of the third five-year-plan. 
Among its clauses is one which the 
white man still does not know — 
“family planning.” While the Catholics 
in the United States make their opposi- 
tion to birth control one of the issues 
in the campaign for the Presidency, the 
Hindus have made family planning a 
political program. 


‘* bread of bondage was easier. We 
Israelis teach the lesson of freedom 
from the Egyptian house of bondage 
to every generation. The problems of 
a free people cannot surprise us. They 
are in our blood. I found young men 
in India who had grown up during 
independence and who looked back 
with nostalgia to British rule. “Eighty 
out of a hundred want independence. 
But more than that they want to eat,” 
the guide to one of the historic sites 
told us. The Americans in our company 
were shocked. We were not. We knew 
the price of freedom. 

For we had seen other young men. 
I saw young men who put themselves 
heart and soul in the cooperatives and 
saw it as the solution. I saw a young 


engineer working on a tremendous dam 
in process of construction in the Pun- 
jab. In his enthusiasm he reminded me 
of our boys running settlements in the 
desert Negev. The countrywide co- 
operative is intended to market agricul- 
tural produce in foreign markets and 
it was established by the initiative of 
the ‘‘Forum’’, the Indian Association of 
Farmers. The latter, unlike our Federa- 
tion, was established from the top 
down, by the Government for the 
farmers, and not, as in progressive 
countries, by the farmers themselves. 
But India does not have any other way. 
The dam will irrigate ten million 
hectares of land, numbers which an Is- 
raeli’s ears can hardly grasp. In order 
to build it 30,000 people are being 
moved from their homes ! 

I saw young men on experimental 
farms. They still move fifteen years be- 
hind us, but India must be armed 
with great patience to attain progress. 
She doesn’t have the cultured human 


resources, and she doesn’t have the 
compelling alternative — to be or not 
to be. 


* 

I found a lot of mututal understand- 
ing. Even sympathy. I did not carry 
on political discussions with any poli- 
tical individuals. At one reception Mr. 
Patil did tell me that “you have done 
important work for settlement,” but I 
was careful not to get into a mission 
which was not mine. We spoke a great 
deal of economics and culture. “You 
have done wonders,”’ the head of a lo- 
cal farmers’ organization told me while 
we were crossing a lake which remind- 
ed me very much of our Sea of Gali- 
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lee. One Kashmiri Minister asked me 
to send him booklets on power plants 
and on municipal government in Israel. 
Village municipal government interested 
our Indian acquaintances not less 
than our technical progress. They see 
in it the beginning of the individual’s 
independence. In his letter to me, Mr. 
Nehru also stressed this point. It seems 
that they have heard of Israel’s example 
and they look upon it not only as so- 
cial progress but as a crack in the wall 
of feudal customs. 

A young clerk in the Indian Airways 
Company surprised me more than any- 
one. He was studying at an institute for 
political science. I learnt that his special 
subject was Israel. His friends sur- 
rounded him and me and _ listened 
avidly to our discussion on _ Israeli 
technology, on the structure of Israeli 
society, on the intellectuals, on justice 
in whose honesty even I—a member 
of the opposition to the government — 
believe, on a government apparatus 
which even I believe also serves the 
little man. 

“And don't you have to pay the clerk 
when you bring him some request ?” 

The question was repeated many 
times during our discussion. I was ask- 
ed the same question in Iran, and, on 
a trans-continental flight over Asia, by 
a Philippine professor, by an Indone- 
sian trader, by a driver in Indian 
Rajistan, by a friendly officer in Kara- 
chi, by an innkeeper in Kashmir, and 
by a big businessman in Bombay. I 
did not hide the fact that there were 
cases of corruption in our public appa- 
ratus, too, but said truthfully that the 
administration as a whole was clean. 


Justice which inspires the trust of a 
member of the opposition and a bu- 
reaucracy which serves the little man, 
things which I wouldn’t have thought 
worth discussing, were things of won- 
der to many. 


| summed up my impressions with 
the General Secretary of the Indian 
Congress Party, the “Ruling Party” as 
it is called by the press. Mr. Zadiq Ali 
spoke without reservation. “You are de- 
finitely right, and you may write this... 
Try to understand, we are trying to 
develop a backward country, ridden 
with illiteracy and disease, unemploy- 
ment and superstition... In this tremen- 
dous country you will find thousands 
who don’t know who Gandhi was and 
thousands who are sure that Nehru is 
the king... The development of the 
country requires organization, and our 
democratic organization needs a lot of 
manpower. It is hard to supervise large 
masses of officials. When a transgres- 
ing official is put on trial the mills of 
justice grind slowly and meanwhile the 
number of transgressors increases since 
wages are small and families are 
large.” He smiled a rare smile. ‘You 
are right, it is the price of democracy... 
Maybe it’s too high...” 

I didn’t argue with him. After end- 
less discussions on the roads and a 
look at the phenomena of democracy 
in yesterday’s conquered countries, I 
had come to a somewhat daring con- 
clusion -— that between dictatorship 
and extreme Western democray, there 
had to be some middle way for the 
self-government of backward masses and 
for masses who had never become ac- 
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customed to political independence. The 
Pakistani General Ayyub had cleaned 
out with an iron hand — I am not 
certain whether with complete success 
— the rotten bureaucracy of the regime 
he overthrew. He proclaimed a ‘‘Basic 
Democracy” as it is now called in Pa- 
kistan, which does not accept the fun- 
damental principle of the right of ge- 
neral franchise for all adult men be- 
cause of their age. 

“We think,” Mr. Zadiq Ali told me, 
and his words were like an echo of 
my unexpressed thoughts, “perhaps it 
is necessary to limit democracy some- 
what so that it can continue to exist...” 


T he price of freedom, the price of 
democracy, we have said. To this 
should be added “the price of neu- 
trality.” In the eyes of a member of 
a small people which received its in- 
dependence from the United Nations 
and was drawn into a war it did not 
desire, for which it was not even pre- 
pared, there were a number of events 
which reminded me 
country. 

My visit took place at the time that 
India ordered the general registration 
of all foreigners — and the press did 
not hide the fact that this step was 
directed against the Chinese. India has 
paid a high price for her neutrality in 
the question of China, and the latter 
has repaid her with hostility. The press 
has blamed Nehru and Krishna Menon, 
the Defense Minister, for hiding the 
fact that China had paved a road on 
Indian soil in Ladakh from _ public 
knowledge for two years. It came out 


of my own 


only after the clash and the murder of 
the frontier guard. Now, during my 
stay, I read with inerest Mr. Krishna 
Menon’s speech on the military train- 
ing which would be given to a quarter 
of a million Indian youths, “because 
the people have to learn to defend 
themselves.” I could not help remem- 
bering the charges cast against us, a 
small people surrounded by enemies 
declaring that they were still at war 
with us, that we were militaristic. How 
little was needed to make neutralistic 
India proclaim military education for 
her youth ! 

During my stay the State of Bombay 
was divided into two, according to lan- 
guage. Another region also demanded 
separation from the State of Bombay, 
because its language was different from 
the other two. The governmental com- 
mission which at first opposed any part- 
ition and had only yielded under pres- 
sure, including force, remained firm 
against the division into three. 

When I told the Hindus — what 
was a matter of course — that we in 
Israel, immigrants from fifty countries, 
speak one language and that a language 
problem does not exist — they thought 
it was a miracle. “Did you accept Eng- 
lish ?’” I was asked and asked again by 
the Indian intellectuals. They heard dis- 
believingly that an ancient language 
had undergone the metamorphosis of 
modernization and that the language 
of the holy books had become as flex- 
ible as any modern tongue. 

India is living through the problem 
of language. Everywhere I told my 
Indian friends the story of the renais- 
sance of our language, and it. drew 
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them more than the story of our tech- 
nical vitality, and much more than the 
story of the social experimentalism of 
Israeli society. 

“I am an Asian,” I repeated to them 
again and again. When I parted from 


my new friends I had the feeling that 
the little that the young State knew 
of Israel was too little, and that those 
few who had heard the simple truth 
from a guest from Israel, wanted to 
know and to understand the truth. 








Prime Minister's House 
New Delhi 


December 8, 1959 
Dear Mr, Izchak Ziv-Av, 


Thank you for your letter of the 6th December. I am afraid I can find 
no time to send you any kind of a note on the subject you have mentioned, 
even though it interests me much. I am very heavily occupied not only now, 
but in the foreseeable future. 


In a big country like India, it is always easy to justify any theory or 
hypothesis. One can always find a number of examples in justification. There is 
a great deal of good in India and a great deal of bad. The point is to find out 


what the moving forces and urges are and in which direction a country or a people 
afe going. 


We find in India a traditional society, with all its restrictions and  limita- 
tions, trying to lift itself up, almost entirely by its own labours, to the stage of 
a modern society from the scientific and technological point of view, This is an 
enormous task, not only because of the deep roots in a traditional past, but also 
because of the vast numbers involved. 


Personally I feel and believe that this process of lifting up is going on with 
some speed. I have no doubt that even our peasantry is changing and moving up. 
But old habits die hard and, more particularly, the old system of Government, 
which was entirely from the top and gave no chance of developing initiative, 
comes very much in the way, We are now taking a brave step to transfer 
a great deal of authority, with resources, to our Village Councils. That is already 
bringing about a marked change. Also, of course, the industrialisation that is 
going on is changing this traditional society. 


Naturally, I would like these changes to be faster, But I think that any im- 
partial observer would realise that the changes are coming at a fair pace. The 
worst place to judge of these changes is among some of our middle-class folk who 
criticise others without doing much themselves. And yet, at the same time, it 1s 
the middle-class which becomes a dynamic element through scientists, engineers, 
technicians and the like. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


























GABRIEL BAER 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MINORITIES IN THE ARAB EAST 


PART II 


(Part I of this article appeared in last month’s issue.) 
SYRIA 


T he communal structure of Syria may be best exemplified by means of the follow- 
ing table in which we have classified the chief religious communities, first, 


according to their proportions in the different provinces of Syria, and, following 
that, according to the languages they speak. 


SYRIAN COMMUNITIES ACCORDING TO PROVINCES AND LANGUAGES 
(in percentages) 
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COMMENTS ON THE TABLE : 

a) We have emphasized instances of percentages higher than the average for Syria as 
a whole, and thereby shown geographical concentrations of each group. 

b) The numbers in the lower part of the table (languages) are percentages of the total 
population. The sum of all the numbers for each community therefore gives its 


percentage of the total population (registered in the line dividing both parts of 
the table). 


c) Since no statistics concerning the linguistic distribution of the population have been 
published, it is obvious that the figures in the lower part are only estimates. 

d) The percentages in the upper part are based on figures published before the emigra- 
tion of a part of the Armenians to Sovict Armenia. It is possible, therefore, that 
the percentage of Armenians has decreased since then and that the percentages of 
the other communities have risen accordingly. 

e) The “others” are Jews (1.1) and Yazidis (0.1). The Jews speak Arabic and the 
Yazidis speak Kurdish. The Yazidis are found mainly in Jazira province, the Jews in 
Damascus and Aleppo. The percentages are based on the figures preceding the 
migration of some of the Jews and have therefore decreased since then. 

f) We must emphasize that no population census has been taken in Syria for many 
years. The official figures for the middle ‘40’s upon which the table is based are 
therefore only calculations of the statistical department of the Syrian government. 


aw table shows that the provinces of Syria can be divided into three classes : 

1) Provinces in which the Sunnis form more than four-fifths of the popula- 
tion (Euphrates, Hawran, Damascus and Aleppo). Only in the latter is there a 
sizable religious minority — i.e. Armenians who settled in the city of Aleppo, 
most of them after World War I. 


2) Provinces in which the Sunnis comprise about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, and the religious minorities about a third. These provinces can again be divided 
into two classes: a) Provinces in which Arabic-speaking Sunnis are a majority ; 
these include Homs, where there is a large minority of ‘Alawis, Greek Orthodox 
and Syrian Orthodox ; and Hamah, where there is a large minority of Isma‘ilis 
and Greek Orthodox : b) Jazira, where most of the Sunnis are Kurds, and the Arab 
Sunnis a minority. Among the largest of the religious minorities in this province 
are the Syrian Orthodox, Armenians and Nestorians who settled here mostly after 
the massacre in Iraq. This province is therefore the most variegated of all the 
provinces of Syria from the point of view of communal structure. 

3) Provinces in which the Sunnis are a minority. These include Latakia, 
which has an ‘Alawi majority, and Jabal ad-Duruze, where the Druzes are a 
majority. (Both these provinces also contain large Greek Orthodox communities.) 
In fact, these two territorial concentrations of the ‘Alawis and the Druzes are the 
most outstanding and important phenomena in Syria’s communal pattern. 

75% of all the ‘Alawis ** inhabit the province of Latakia in Syria. Almost all 
the ‘Alawis are peasants: the percentage of urban dwellers among them is the 
lowest of all the communities in the province. More than other peasants in the 
Arab countries they have preserved their tribal organization. The tribal ruler, the 
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agha ot mugaddim, possesses the right to exact from his subjects work without 
pay, military service, part of the marriage portion, gifts and various forms of taxes. 
He is also judge and arbitrator. In addition to being the subject of the tribal ruler, 
the ‘Alawi is also the serf of the landowner. These tribal rulers and landowners are 
often identical, but many of the lands of the ‘Alawi region are found in the hands 
of large landowners from the city of Latakia, most of whom are Sunnis. If we 
add to this that the ‘Alawis are also compelled to make various payments to the 
religious leaders, the shaikhs, we can understand the great poverty and illiteracy 
prevailing among the members of this community. During the 1940's ‘Alawi 
students constituted only 3% of all the students in Syria at a time when the 
community formed 11.5% of the general population. The ‘Alawi region lags 
behind the other areas in other social amenities as well. The registration of Syrian 
doctors according to provinces leads to the conclusion that the number of 
inhabitants per doctor is higher in Latakia than in any other province of Syria 
(if we include Damascus, Jabal ad-Duruze, and Hawran as one unit). The ‘Alawi 
woman who, according to their religion, does not possess a soul, has a lower status 
than the women of most of the communities of the Arab countries. But, together, 
with these differences, there are many customs common to the ‘Alawis and the 
Moslem Arab fellaheen — abstention from pork, polygamy, marriage between 
paternal cousins, circumcision (at the ages of 3 or 4), and others. 


he territorial concentration of the Druzes** in Syria is stronger than that of 
the ‘Alawis, since their proportion of all the inhabitants of the province of 
Jabal ad-Duruze is even higher than that of the ‘Alawis in Latakia, while there 
are almost no Druzes in other provinces. But we must also remember that about 
half the Druzes live outside Syria. All the Druze population in Jabal ad-Duruze 
is rural in character, and not even the “capital,” as-Suwaida, can be called a city. 
it should be mentioned, in this connection, that in their other places of settlement 
too, almost no Druzes are town-dwellers, the overwhelming majority among them 
being peasants, and especially mountain peasants. Like in other mountainous 
regions in the Arab countries, the Druze mountain shows a prevalence of small 
and middle-sized landed property, with large estates playing only a minor role. 
However, as a result of the lack of urbanization and westernization, the Druzes 
have preserved the rule of the “great families’ and their energetic opposition to 
the imposition of central authority. The feeling of communal solidarity, which 
has often taken on a clearly military form reflected in militant fanaticism, is 
very strong as a result of persecutions and wars. It may be that this is one of 
the reasons which has led many of them to choose the occupation of soldier, and 
their share in the army is greater than their proportion of the general population. 
(This is of course also a heritage of the Mandatory period, since the French 
recruited members of minority groups for their armed forces.) 
From the point of view of the prevalence of education, the situation of the 
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Druzes is average. The percentage of Druze students during the 40’s was about 
the same as the percentage of Druzes in the general population, while among 
the “Alawis it was much smaller, for the Moslems slightly smaller, and for the 
Christians much higher. The position of the Druze woman is somewhat different 
from that of the Moslem woman. The Druzes forbid polygamy. This ban was 
crystallized in the Druze Personal Law in Lebanon on 1948” and ratified for 
the Druzes of Syria in the Syrian Personal Law of 1953. The same law provided 
that divorce had to receive the ratification of a gadi. It may also be pointed out 
that at various times in modern Druze history, women have fulfilled central 
social and public roles. Another difference between Druze and Moslem social 
law is the Druze freedom of inheritance by will, which also received written 
form in the above-mentioned Personal Laws, whereas Moslems are not permitted 
to bequeath more than one-third of their property by will. 

In dress, food and language habits, there are no fundamental differences 
between Druzes and Moslems, although the Druzes of the Jabal can be recognized 
by their dialect, which is similar to that of southern Lebanon from which they 
came some generations ago. 


LEBANON 
O°" the basis of official statistics for the middle of the present century, we 
obtain the following communal pattern of the Lebanese population : 
THE INHABITANTS OF LEBANON AND ITS PROVINCES ACCORDING 
TO COMMUNITIES AT THE MIDDLE OF THE 20TH CENTURY 
(in percentages of the population of each district and province 
4 and of the total population) 
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Ba‘abda 48.5 
al-Matn 51.2 
ash-Shuf 30.3 | 34.7 
‘Alaih 45.7 
Kasrawan 85.8 
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Lebanon | 6.1 5.6] 17.6] 51.6] 7.6] 5.1] 5.0] 1.2 2 
al-Kura 61.5 
Zaghurta 92.2 
al-Batrun 75.8 
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Sidon 61.4 
Tyre 79.5 
Marj‘uyun 66.2. 
Hasbaya 39.5 33.6 
Jazzin 66.2 17.0 
South 
Lebanon | 11.5] 58.0] 2.6] 14.3] 3.1] 8.5 8] 9 Re 
Zahla 25.1 
Ba‘lbek 67.5 
al-Harmal 60.2 30.9 
Rashaya 35.2 28.9 
al-Biqa’ | 18.9] 31.0} 3.5] 14.5] 8.7| 17.2] 42] 18] .2 
Totals 20.8| 18.2 | 6.3| 29.0| 10.0] 6.3] 62] 2.2 | 1-0 


COMMENTS ON THE TABLE : 

a) For provinces we have emphasized instances of percentages higher than the average 
for Lebanon as a whole, and thus pointed out the relative territorial concentration 
of each group. 


b) For the districts we have only listed the highest percentages. 
c) “Others” are Jews (in Beirut) and ‘Alawis (in North Lebanon). 


_— more than in the case of Syria, we must emphasize that the percentages are 
not based on any census, since no such census has been carried out since 1932. 
The reason for this has been that the State of Lebanon, as it was formed after 
World War I, has done everything possible to preserve the built-in balance 
between the communities that was established at that time, and does not desire 
to endanger this balance by a census. In “Mount Lebanon,” the original autonomous 
area, the Maronites form two-thirds of the total population and all the Christians 
together three-fourths. This situation changed following the creation of the State 
of “Greater Lebanon” by the annexation of the Sunni region (Beirut, Tripoli) and 
Shi'i areas (South Lebanon, al-Bigqa’). Additional changes followed the migration 
of Armenians into Lebanon (settling mainly in Beirut) and the refugees from 
Palestine, whose numbers and communal distribution are not reflected in the 
official figures. This last factor and the greater natural increase of the Moslems 
leaves room for doubt whether the Christians are still in the majority in Lebanon. 
But until the present time, the absence of a new census has served as an efficient 
means of preserving the balance between the communities. This is reflected in 
public life particularly in the following ways : 

1) Every one of the different positions in Government and Parliament is 
reserved for a specific community: the Prime Minister must be a Sunni, the Speaker 
a Shi‘i, etc.; this is in addition to the proportional representation of the communities 
in Parliament, which also exists in other countries of the Middle East.*° 

2) According to the Constitution (paragraph 95,) the different communities 
have the right of proportional representation in public administrative positions 
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as well. The various communities have defended this right fervently, and this 
paragraph of the Constitution, introduced in 1926 as a temporary measure, has 
never been annulled.* 

As the table shows, we cannot speak of a majority of any single community 
in Lebanon. The largest community, the Maronites, constitutes less than 30% of 
the population. But the table also shows that there is a great deal of geographical 
concentration of the main communities. Parallel to this, it is possible to distinguish 
clear social differences between one community and another in Lebanon. 

The Sunni Moslems are concentrated in the coastal cities. They form three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Tripoli, and more than half of all the Sunnis of 
Lebanon dwell in the two largest cities. In Beirut and Tripoli the Sunnis are 
numbered among the wealthiest businessmen and landowners. This fact, as well 
as the very high percentage of urban dwellers among the Lebanese Sunnis, has 
given them an educational level much higher than that of the Sunnis in the other 
Arab countries, although still lower than that of the Christians. 

The Shi'i Moslems (Mutawalis) form an absolute majority in the province 
of South Lebanon and in some of the districts in the province of al-Biqa’. They 
are village dwellers for the most part and their society has preserved strong feudal 
characteristics, landowning families preserving their rule over wretched peasant 
serfs by means of private armed bands. In the cities where they are found 
(especially Tyre and Sidon) they also form the lowest strata. From the standpoint 
of the level of education as well as their share in the higher officialdom, they 
are the most backward community in Lebanon. 


Ws have already spoken of the characteristics of the Druze community. In 
Lebanon the Druzes form a rural group concentrated in the southern part 
of Mount Lebanon and the regions of Hasbaya and Rashaya. In Lebanon, as in 
Syria, they have preserved to a large extent a quasi-feudal order in which the 
traditional aristocratic families dominate public life. 

The Greek Orthodox are rather scattered, though there is a large concentration 
in the Kura district in the north and a sizable community of wealthy businessmen 
in Beirut. 

The Greek Catholics are found mainly in the southern and eastern parts of 
Lebanon. In comparison to the other communities, their levels of education and 
wealth are among the highest in Lebanon. 

The Armenians settled in Lebanon after World War I, most of them in 
shanties, in the suburbs of Beirut. They are for the most part craftsmen and small 
traders, but not a few of them have succeeded in rising in the social ladder by 
improving their standard of living, entering the free professions, etc. 

The largest community in Lebanon, and the one which has to a great extent 
put its stamp on the character of the state, is the Maronite community. The 
Maronites form the majority of the population of Mount Lebanon, with their 
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chief center in the district of Kasrawan (northeast of Beirut.) They also form 
a majority in two districts of North Lebanon. In these two provinces almost 
80% of all the Maronites of Lebanon are concentrated. They are for the most 
part village-dwellers, the other Christian communities exceeding them numerically 
in the large cities. Until the 19th century the Maronite districts were ruled by 
noble families which maintained a regime of landed and military feudalism. 
They were headed by an amir, whose position passed by inheritance through the 
same family. After the collapse of their control and the liquidation of feudalism, 
an agrarian regime was established distinguished by the existence of a wide strata 
of small landowning farmers. The share of the Maronites among the emigrants to 
America and other countries has been large, to some extent as a result of their 
ties with the Christian world, which have been maintained for hundreds of years. 
All these factors have brought the Maronites a level of greater prosperity and a 
higher level of culture than the other communities. The percentage of illiteracy 
among the Maronites is lower than among most of the other communities. 
Compared with the Copts in Egypt, the Maronites have preserved many more of 
the special laws and customs distinguishing them from the Moslems. This difference 
is reflected, for example, in legislation with regard to inheritance and bequests. 
While the Moslem laws of inheritance are effective for the Copts in Egypt, 
unless all the heirs agree to do without them, a special law was enacted on 
March 7, 1929 in Lebanon, concerning non-Moslem Lebanese bequests, which 
appreciably increased (to at least half the property) the part that non-Moslems 
are permitted to bequeath freely. According to the Moslem law, which since 
the middle of the 19th century had also been effective for the Maronites, this 
part had been limited to one-third, in contradiction to the special customs and 
laws of the Maronite community. In this matter Maronite law is similar to the 
Druze law which — as we have seen — has since 1948 regained the right of free 
bequests. It may be pointed out, however, that due to the neglect of the instruc- 
tions of some of the Maronite law books, and particularly because of the Moslem 
law which has been effective for Maronites since 1841, the latter, like the other 
communities in the Middle East, tend to discriminate against their married 
daughters in the matter of inheritance.” 


LIBYA and JORDAN 


n Libya and Jordan, both of them countries with relatively small populations, 
the Sunni Arab Moslems form 90% or more of the population. The communal 
structure of the two countries is a simple one, neither of them having any large 
non-Arab or non-Sunni Moslem community deserving mention in this survey. The 
communal structure of Libya may be described roughly by means of the following 
table (in percentages): 
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f Sunni-Moslem Arabs | Abadi Catholic | 
pene | Senusis | Other Sunnis | Berbers Ttalians poe 

Tripolitania | | 60.5 AR ied ah 68.4 
Cyrenaica | 26.6 | | 26.6 
Fezzan | | 5.0 | | 5.0 

Totals 26.6 65.5 3.7 4.2 100.0 

Jordan has two minorities, a linguistic one — Circassians — who number 
only a few thousand in all, and the second a religious minority — Christians of 


different sects. There are widely different estimates concerning their numbers 
and there are still no official figures based on a census. Estimates of their size 
vary from 7.5% to 12% of the general population. 

NOTES 

** For particulars see Jacques Weulersse, Le pays des Alaouites, Tours 1949. 

For particulars see Haim Blanc, Hadruzim, Jerusalem 1958 (including an extensive 
annotated bibliography). 

J.N.D. Anderson, ‘The Personal Law of the Druze Community,’ Die Welt des Islams, 
1953, pp. 1-9 and 83-94. 

For a detailed description and analysis of this problem, see Pierre Rondot, Les 
Institutions Politiques du Liban, Paris, 1947. 

Ibid., p. 89-92, see also C.G. Hess and H.L. Bodman, ‘Confessionalism and Feudality 
in Lebanese Politics, Middle East Journal, Winter, 1954, pp. 10-26. 

For particulars on Maronite feudalism and law see Ibrahim Aouad, Le droit privé 
des Maronites au temps des Emirs Chihab, Paris, 1933. 
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SALIM SHEHATA 


SIX POUNDS 


“There are those who give with joy, 
and that joy is their reward. 

And there are those who give with pain, 
and that pain is their baptism. 

And there are those who give and know no 
pain in giving, nor do they seek joy, 
nor give with mindfulness of virtue; 

They give as in yonder valley the myrtle 
breathes its fragrance into space.” 

KHALIL GIBRAN 


he sun went down and the moon rose 
in its place, clothing with its silvery 
rays the little sleepy village with its 
humble mud huts. The weary peasants 
were deep in a sea of sleep, resting 
their tired eyelids and storing energy 
for the next day’s toil. None were awake 
save those who were apprehensive of 
the morrow and what it had in store 
for them. 

In one of these huts two small child- 
ren lay clasped in a firm embrace, and 
to their left a postrate woman lay on 
the floor, clutching her throbbing fore- 
head with her hands. Though she knew 
she had to get up early in the morning 
in order to serve her husband and her 
two children, as well as her cow, she 
could not close her eyes in sleep. 

For over four months she had started 


feeling that her eyesight was failing and 
the world of sight was gradually shroud- 
ed in an increasingly thickening mist, 
till she could distinguish her husband 
and her children only by their shadows. 
She had frantically tried one medical 
concoction after another, all to no avail. 
The heavens themselves seemed to have 
become deaf to her prayers; in vain she 
reminded her Creator that she was a 
pure creature like the flowers He 
wrought, that her eyes had never coveted 
anything unlawful or impure, nor had 
they ever opened in mistrust or suspicion. 
All she wanted them for was to be 
able to milk her cow and to see her 
way to the city to sell the milk and to 
bring home the few coins with which 
to buy food for her husband working 
in the field and for her children on the 
lookout for her return. She wept at the 
thought that she might lose her sight, 
no longer to be able to feast her eyes 
on the green fields and the blue sky. 
And then what about her husband 
Ahmad ? Would he put up with a blind 
wife ? And her children ? Would they 
care for her when they themselves were 
still in need of a mother’s care ? The 
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woman turned over her four-months old 
anxieties, doubts and fears all through 
the night. 

With the morning new hopes arose 
in her heart. Uncle Hassan came in to 
announce the arrival of a doctor in the 
village who would cure her eyes gratis, 
or almost so. All she had to give him 
was ten piasters when she consulted him 
on the morrow. That night was spent in 
happy expectancy. The Hakim would 
give her the devoutly wished-for 
cure at last. He would help tear away 
the mask that obscured her sight. She 
would sell all the trinkets in her 
possession in order to fulfill her vows 
to the holy saints. That would be a 
small price to pay not to stumble in 
her steps any more. No longer would 
her neighbors whisper to each other on 
seeing her. The next morning her aunt 
led her to the tent where the doctor 
was receiving his patients. Truly it must 
be a magic tent, where the doctor- 
magician would give her new eyes by 
just pouring a few drops onto them. 

When the doctor finished with his 
diagnosis, he uttered a few words which 
neither she nor her aunt understood. 
But one thing she grasped, that she was 
in need of an operation. He advised 
her to visit a certain doctor in Tanta 
within a month at most, otherwise she 
would lose her eyesight permanently. 
With that she left him, carrying with 
her the same anxiety and blindness she 
had brought with her. 

She related her brief tale of woe to 
her husband. How she feared his 
wrathful outbursts ! But this time the 
man was patient with her. He promised 
to take her to Tanta the next day, 


with God's help, assuring her that if 
he only had the means he would take 
her even to Cairo, not just to Tanta, in 
search of a cure. When she heard this 
she began working once more. That 
night she slept soundly, dreaming of the 
light of the sun that would shine in 
her eyes again in a short while. 


py next morning she went with her 
husband to the town. He made her 
ride the donkey he had borrowed from 
a fellow-peasant, walking by her side 
and holding her waist with his hand 
lovingly. Ah! She was so happy. 
Nothing was missing, except her eye- 
sight. If only she could see once more ! 
She wondered where her husband had 
got the ten piasters. But she knew he 
was a resourceful man who understood 
life and how to struggle with it. No- 
thing stood in the way of her indomit- 
able helpmate. In the course of one 
day he had brought her the sum, God 
preserve him. Ah, when she would 
regain her eyesight she would do her 
best to be worthy of him ! 

At long last they reached their des- 
tination. They took their seats in the 
waiting room. Soon they would enter 
the room of wonders where the famous 
doctor manufactured eyes for the blind. 
And with these thoughts in her mind 
the blind woman felt her eyes with her 
dirty hands. Soon her turn came. The 
doctor hastily examined her, cursorily 
saying she needed an urgent operation 
within a week at most. For his pains he 
charged ten pounds. 

Ten pounds ! 

No, the man did not fall to the 
ground unconscious, nor did the woman 
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faint. She just retreated a few steps as 
if escaping from an erupting volcano. 
As for the man, he stared stupidly for 
a moment at the doctor's face, then 
turned his back to him. Again he turned 
to him, trying to reason with him, but 
the words were stifled in his mouth. A 
tear rolled down his wrinkled cheek, 
and he wiped it away. Then he murmur- 
ed: “Ten pounds ? Ten pounds, your 
honor ? Who ever heard of such a 
sum, your excellency ? Perhaps you 
could pour a few drops in her eyes for 
ten piasters ?” 

The doctor was visibly moved. ‘‘As 
you please,” he said. “Let it be six 
pounds.” He was pleased by his generos- 
ity. How could he gauge the other 
man’s feelings ? He would have been 
very surprised had he noticed the anger 
this reduction occasioned in the man, 
who would have killed him then and 
there if he had had the slightest doubt 
that he was not merely poking fun at 
him. But then could the doctor really 
believe that a poor peasant could pay 
six pounds ? Moreover, what on earth 
did the doctor mean by reducing the 
fees to six pounds so long as the six 
pounds were as impossible to get as the 
ten ? If one were to be confronted with 
the alternative of either becoming blind 
or becoming ten meters tall, would not 
one get angry if one were told: “Never 
mind, six meters will do ?” 

He had no choice but to retrace his 
footsteps. Everything seemed dark in 
his eyes. How, he wondered, must 
things have looked in his blind wife's 
eyes ? She recoiled when he tried to 
touch her with his hands. She felt she 
hated him. She hated everybody, even 


her children. Wouldn't everybody de- 
spise her, the blind thing, now of no 
use to anybody ? To all intents and 
purposes she was blind for good, as 
long as her eyesight hinged on the six 
pounds. 

The seven days’ lease of hope was 
passing fast. Her former short-lived 
rebellion against her better nature gave 
way to sullen and humble silence. She 
managed what she could of her house- 
hold duties, but she did not talk to her 
husband, nor did he exchange any words 
with her. But all the time she pictured 
to herself the six pounds until they 
assumed the shape of a mound of gold 
pieces. Where would she find this huge 
sum of money? Were she given heaven 
and earth and all therein for six pounds 
she would have had to decline the offer. 


he found herself counting the hours 

until irrevocable blindness would 
close in on her. She was now in her 
death agonies, with her husband sitting 
crosslegged in front of her on the floor 
as if invoking heaven’s inspiration what 
to do. Apparently he was not as desperate 
as his wife: he still hoped to perform 
the impossible. But he had started re- 
volving dark thoughts in his mind. He 
was not unaware of the fact that many, 
including the village mukhtar, used to 
spend six pounds and even more on 
some woman or another in one night. 
Yes, he knew that there were thousands 
of six pounds in the world. But how 
could he get just one six pounds ? 
Where were they to be found ? 

He was awakened from his reveries 
by the prolonged coughing of Uncle 
Mas’oud the watchman, of whom he 
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had often thought during the last six 
nights. At this moment one thought all 
of a sudden became uppermost in his 
mind. Uncle Mas‘oud’s coughing was 
now an invitation to him to kill him and 
to take the six pounds he knew he must 
have. The thought, long turned over in 
his mind, now became imperious. He 
had one of two alternatives to chose 
between: taking the money and his 
wife's blindness. What would he do 
with her ? Poor dear Nafisa, would her 
eyes be gone indeed while she was still 
in the full bloom of her youth ? And 
would he do nothing but stand with 
folded arms, a helpless witness to the 
sorry affair ? 

His severe face hardened more and 
more as the idea took deeper hold of 
him. He felt now that he would have 
no more qualms of conscience than 
someone bent on slaughtering a chicken 
or about to pick a bean from its stalk. 
But here it was a matter of six pounds, 
a matter of life and death. Ahmad 
weighed the pros and cons of the matter, 
and his mind and heart were for the 
murder. In the feverishness of his 
thoughts he gave no thought to the 
ways and means of executing his plans. 
It did not occur to him that even if 
the night watchman had the six pounds, 
there was no guarantee that he was 
catrying them in his pocket. Under the 
circumstances it was too much to ask 
him to think of this detail. It simply 
had to be done somehow. Inevitable 
things have a way of taking place, 
whether planned or not. It was inevit- 
able that he should have the six pounds. 
He had left no stone unturned in the 
village in his hopes of finding a buried 


treasure under some stone or other. Why 
not “turn” Uncle Mas‘oud over, too ? 
A veritable treasure might be hidden 
under him. 

No criminal ever set out to execute 
his dark designs with such feelings of 
utter lack of compunction and complete 
disinterestedness and selflessness than 
with which he set out to commit a 
premeditated murder for theft. He 
thought of his intended victim. What 
did he care for him ? In his mind he 
saw only the six pounds, whose length 
and breadth extended as far as the 
horizon. He saw nothing else, and he 
thought about nothing else. The thought 
never entered into his mind that of all 
his fellow villagers Uncle Mas‘oud was 
the most charitable of men in_ his 
speech, and in his deeds the most 
kindhearted. Nor was he aware that 
when the news of the murder would 
spread in the morning, he himself would 
be no less horrified at the deed than 
any other honest villager and would be 
no less sorry for him than his nearest 
kith and kin. Ahmad had no time for 
any such idle thoughts. On his way he 
only prayed that Mas‘oud would be 
dead before he came to him. That would 
spare him the unpleasantness of becom- 
ing the instrument of sending him to 
hell perhaps. Here he paused to picture 
what he would do if he were suddenly 
to see Mas‘oud attacked by some 
ruffians. Would he not be ready to lay 
down his life in his defense ? However, 
Ahmad reassured himself, he meant 
Mas'oud no harm. He only wanted his 
six pounds, 

Here he heard the lowing of his cow. 
His cow ? If only, he mused, the cow 
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were really his! It was worth more 
than six pounds ; who knows, perhaps 
twelve pounds ! But, alas, it was really 
Haj Hassan’s cow, though he fed it, 
took care of it and milked it; in fact 
he and all his family served it — all in 
return for half the profit that its milk 
yielded. The other half of the profits 
went to the Hajji. But need he sell it 
indeed in order to buy his wife the 
cure? Why couldn’t the cow become 
blind instead of his wife ? What did 
it need its eyes for ? 


~~ cough was now more distinct, and 

he went in its direction. His agitat- 
ed preoccupation with Mas‘oud’s six 
pounds was so great that he failed to 
see his prospective victim when he 
passed him. It was Mas‘oud himself 
who called him to come and walk by 
his side. This Ahmad did, but he was 
too bewildered to say anything. Mas‘oud 
slowly took out his tin of tobacco and 
put some into a thin small paper which 
he detached from a small pad. No 
sooner had he finished rolling the paper 
into a cigarette than he offered it to 
Ahmad. Ahmad accepted, saying : “May 
God preserve you.” The two went on 
walking side by side, but the atmosphere 
was reeking with the smell of death 
which made everything heavy. 

Mas‘oud was aware of Nafisa’s eye 
trouble, but he did not know the details 
of her misfortune. It was he who first 
broke the strange silence: “How is 
your wife? Aren’t her eyes better now?” 

The question remained suspended in 
midair. Urged further to answer, Ahmad 
broke in: “Better? Would that it 
were so !” 


“Inshallah,” Uncle Mas‘oud replied. 
Thus encouraged, Ahmad related the 
whole long painful tale, the tale of 
disappointed hopes and how Nafisa was 
now condemned to a life of blindness. 
No, he did not weep as he recounted 
the whole story, leaving nothing out. 
Such people are not used to weeping, 
nor do they fall to the ground in a 
faint. The poor do not lose conscious- 
ness, since they know that there would 
be no one at hand who would support 
them. But he could not help sighing 
now and then to punctuate his agony. 
Mas‘oud noticed how his friend was 
now bent double, changed and aged be- 
yond recognition. He felt how Ahmad’s 
voice became increasingly tremulous. 
Ahmad fell on his friend’s bosom as he 
came to the story of the six pounds. 
Thereupon a miracle took place in that 
bosom, a miracle as wonderful and as 
holy as any that ever took place any- 
where, at any time. For Mas‘oud heaven 
and earth melted away ; time and space 
withered, the whole world ceased to 
exist. Nothing remained but his and 
Ahmad’s agonized and anguished souls. 
In his trancelike state Mas‘oud saw a 
vision. His whole life passed before 
him within the fraction of a moment. 
He saw revolving before him all those 
years of sleepless nights, those long 
nights spent in keeping watch over the 
village. He saw the dirty and threadbare 
cloth bag in which he now and then 
put the few copper or silver coins he 
could save from his meager pay. He 
knew the sum of his savings to the 
piaster: 840 piasters in all. These were 
the savings of a lifetime. The price he 
had paid for this treasure was the flower 
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of his youth and manhood. He had 
exchanged all these for 840 piasters 
and a walking stick to support him on 
his nocturnal rounds. With these 840 
piasters which he had in place of the 
joys of his youth, he hoped to buy the 
bread of his old age. But meanwhile he 
still had the coins. 

His vision now became less poignant 
and edifying. How many piasters had 
he given to charity ? Not many that he 
could remember. He was selfish, then. 
But now he could rectify matters. Had 
he stored up all this treasure in order 
to save himself in his old age ? Well, 
here was a young life crying to be saved. 

He felt that he wanted to say some- 
thing, and as he was weighing the best 
way to put it, he felt no regret, no 
satisfaction, no self-sacrifice, no elation. 
He felt nothing, but his words came 
out of his lips as living waters stream- 
ing over parched land. He talked of 
withering poverty, man’s arch-enemy, 
before which man quailed. At this he 
coughed loud and long, until, finding 
his voice again, he blurted out: “I... by 
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God... O Abu Mohammed my friend, 
I have seven or eight pounds. You may 
take them. I don’t need them now. Your 
need is greater. Shall I get up to fetch 
them for you ?” 

With that he did get up, leaning 
heavily on his stick. All this time 
Ahmad said nothing. He merely stared 
at Mas'‘oud with his mouth wide open. 
Then when the meaning of Mas‘oud’s 
words dawned on him, he sprang up, 
rushed at his friend and buried his 
head in his bosom, weeping all the time. 
He wept for the first time, muttering 
in the midst of his sobbings : ‘‘O Uncle 
Mas‘oud, Uncle Mas‘oud !”” He could 
say no more. 

Uncle Mas‘oud tore himself away and 
went toward a sycamore tree nearby. 
There he started digging. In a short 
while he took out the old rag which 
held the precious piasters, smoothed the 
ground again, got up and without a 
word handed Ahmad the bag and all 
its contents. 


Translated from the Arabic 
by E.H. KHAZOUM 


. — Marek Gefen 

. — Boulos Farah 

. — Hans Kohn 

.— F.W. Fernau 
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BY 
MONTH 


The arrival of the new Vicar-General of 
the Latin Patriarchate in Israel, Bishop Pier- 
giorgio Chiappero, is a significant event. For 
some time past observers have noted increas- 
ingly close ties between the Vatican and Is- 
rael, particularly since the coronation of the 
present Pope, John the 23rd. Various inci- 
dents, small in themselves, have pointed in 
this direction. 

Bishop Chiappero is the first Church dig- 
nitary of so high a rank to be appointed tc 
serve in Israel by the Holy See in Rome. 
It is interesting to note also that he has 
taken up residence in the Jewish sector of 
Jerusalem, although the‘ Vatican has never 
formally revoked its support for the inter- 
nationalization of the Holy City. 

To reporters at Haifa Port the Bishop said 
that after he had learned Hebrew he would 
be able to say more exactly whether his 
coming was a sign of impending better re- 
lations between the Vatican and Israel. We 
welcome the Bishop to Israel, and hope he 
will soon be able to learn the language of 
the Bible. Pope Pius XI’s great saying that 
“spiritually we are all Semites’” is one which 
can not only guide Bishop Chiappero’s path 
in the Holy Land, but also holds profound 
meaning for everyone who believes in a 
common humanity which surpasses race, creed 
or narrow nationalist rivalries. 

oS. + * 


Every night in Haifa, around seven 
o'clock, a group of people gather in front of 
a home-made television set. The maker of 
the set, a Dutch-born electrician, switches it 
on, and his friends and relatives enjoy the 
programs from.., Beirut, 

The programs, in French and Arabic, are 
light, and reception is good. 

Lebanon is the first country in the area 
to have television, but others are about to 


follow, Israel is in the throes of a big de- 
bate about the pros and cons of this new 
communication medium. Various American, 
British and French firms have offered to 
bring TV to this country, but the Govern- 
ment is hesitant. Many influential people 
(including Prime Minister Ben-Gurion him- 
self) are opposed to it because it will in- 
crease the standard of living too much and 
tempt people to buy expensive sets. Others 
think it could be important in teaching new 
settlers Hebrew, as well as providing en- 
tertainment for outlyng villages and such 
far-away places as Eilat. Some prophets of 
doom point to the current scandals rockiag 
commercial television networks in the United 
States as examples of what happens when 
private TV gets out of hand. The general 
opinion seems to be that TV in Israel is 
inevitable: as one journalist said, “if Leba- 
non, Nigeria and Saudi Arabia have TV, 
how can Israel turn it down ?”’ Meanwhile, 
the fortunate viewers in Haifa can still enjoy 
their TV nightly — by courtesy of the Le- 
banese Television Company. After all, no 
one has yet found a way of stopping radio 
waves from crossing man-made borders. 
* * * 

In his "’Lysistrata’’ Aristophanes made the 
Athenian and Spartan women take a vow 
of chastity until their menfolk stopped fight- 
ing. This month, in the village of Taibe, in 
Israel's Arab Triangle, 250 young Moslem 
Arabs will take a similar vow: they will 
refuse to marry until the parents of their 
brides-to-be agree to lower the rate of the 
mohar or bride-price. 

The mohar is one of the greatest evils in 
Arab society, Because of it many young men 
marry late in life and many women are 
forced to wait patiently for years until their 
fiances are able to save enough money to 
afford the price their parents demand for 
their hands, In Israel this has risen from 
IL 200—300 in 1950 to IL 5,000—10,000 
today. In desperation a group of young 
Moslem bachelors wrote to the Qadi of Acre 
and Nazareth, asking him for his advice and 
explaining that they could not possibly raise 
these large sums of money, The Qadi re- 
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plied: “Don’t get married under these con- 
ditions! Ask the authorities and the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs to solve the problem.” 

A few weeks later 24-year-old Abdul 
Salam of Taibe formed the Movement for 
the Struggle against the Mohar. “We are 
not against paying a symbolic sum of money, 
which would be given for religious purposes, 
according to the Koran,” Salam explains. 
“But we are against black marketeering and 
bargaining about the mobar, Arab youth 
should study and improve themselves, in- 
stead of spending years saving up money for 
the mohar. The mohar is a blot on present 
Arab society.” 

It will be interesting to see how suc- 
cessful the new movement will be. If Abdul 
Salam and his friends manage to bring the 
mohar down to a reasonable level, they will 
win a great victory for progress, the signi- 
ficance of which will not be confined only 
to marriage customs: Arab society can only 
be reformed from the inside, by intelligent, 
progressive and well-organized young Arab 
men and women, aided by some of the 
more forward-looking older leaders, The gap 
between Jewish and Arab society in Israel 
cannot be closed arbitrarily by Knesset leg- 
islation, but only by an inner urge to 
change the antiquated patterns which block 
Arab progress. 

The refugees in the Gaza Strip are appa- 
rently also having trouble with the mobar. 
which fluctuates between EL 1,000 and 
EL 5,000. But there the young Romeos and 
Juliets have found an escape clause: the 
marriage contracts stipulate that the Mohar 
need not be paid until “Israel is destroyed 
and Palestine restored to its inhabitants.” 

* + 


Elias Ketily is a respected Arab judge 
from Nazareth whose energetic campaign 
against reckless drivers in the Nazareth area 
has made him the terror of Israel’s traffic 
offenders and earned him a national reputa- 
tion. He has just returned from a 40,000- 
mile lecture tour of the United States, on 
behalf of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. He 
reports that the Arab students and diplomats 
that he encountered were friendly and in- 


terested, and did not heckle him. ‘A Lebanese 
consul in one of the cities I visited came to 
my lecture and invited me to his home after- 
wards.” 

In his report to the Israeli Foreign Mi- 
nistry Mr. Ketily proposed that young Israeli 
Arabs with university backgrounds be posted 
to Israeli missions abroad, He is convinced 
that they would perform creditably in these 
missions. This suggestion has been made 
several times by NEW OUTLOOK. Per- 
haps the success of Mr. Ketily’s trip will 
lead to something concrete being done in 
this direction. 

Incidently, Mr. Ketily brought news of 
NEW OUTLOOK Editorial Board Member, 
Mr. Rustum Bastuni, Rustum, the first Arab 
architect to graduate from the Haifa Insti- 
tute of Technology, and a one-time Member 
of the Knesset, has had great success in the 
United States talking about his own pet 
project for the construction of modern villages 
for Israeli Arab peasants displaced during 
the 1948 fighting, as well as about the more 
general problems of the Middle East and 
peace. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC STUDY OF IRAQ 


IRAQ’S PEOPLE AND RESOURCES, by 
DORIS GOODRICH ADAMS, University of 
California Publications in Economics; Vol. 
18, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958, vitit+ 
160 pp., $ 3.00. 

This book, based on a doctoral thesis on 
“Population Trends in Relation to the Eco- 
nomic Development of Iraq,” presented to 
the Department of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of California in 1955, is divided into a 
number of separate subjects. Its two main 
chapters deal with Iraq's demographic struc- 
ture and problems of economic development, 
respectively. In order to supply the back- 
ground to these discussions the author starts 
with a general description of Iraq and her 
population. This description is, on the whole, 
too short and fragmentary to add much to 
previous works on this subject. An exception 
to this generalization, however, must be 
made for the chapter on the city of Samawa 
in the Middle Euphrates, which is based 
on the author’s personal observations during 
her stay there, She gives some interesting in- 
formation about the occupational distribution 
of the city’s population, the tribal traditions 
and family patterns, the status of women, 
industry, etc. (pp. 27—30). Since there are 
very few monographs on cities in the Middle 
East, even this short chapter serves as a 
valuable addition to the study of the Arab 
city. 

Miss Adams’ chief contribution, however, 
lies in the demographic chapter, which is 
fundamentally a detailed analysis of the re- 
sults of the 1947 population census — the 
only modern census in the country’s history. 


(A new census was cafried out in 1957, 
which was supposed to correct the errors of 
the previous one, but its detailed results 
have, to date, not been published.) The au- 
thor examines the administrative and social 
causes which led to the lack of accuracy in 
the results and comes to the conclusion that 
the population of Iraq in 1947 was really 
larger than the census indicated, attaining 
more than five million (a conclusion borne 
out by the new census of 1957). The low 
proportion of males in some provinces (e. g. 
only 39.8% in the Province of Muntafiq) was 
indeed partly derived from the heavy rural- 
to-urban migration of males, but since even 
in provinces like Baghdad it was not higher 
than 50%, it follows that the chief reason 
must have been that men of conscription age 
avoided being counted, Basing her reasoning 
on this fact as well as on other inaccuracies 
caused by social factors and traditional cus- 
toms among the Iraqi population, the author 
attempts to determine an age-sex distribu- 
tion closer to the truth than that obtain- 
able from the census, 

One of the most interesting features is the 
table showing the rate of polygamy in the 
various provinces of Iraq. In 1947, Iraqi 
men with two wives or more amounted to 
as much as 12% of all married men in the 
two tribal provinces of Diwaniya and Mun- 
tafiq, but as little as 4.5% in the cities of 
Baghdad and Kirkuk, dropping to 3.7% 
in Mosul, with its substantial Christian 
minority. 

The considerable amount of internal mig- 
ration in Iraq, which has grown even larger 
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since 1947, is reflected in another interesting 
table (p. 59) called “Liwa of Birth and Re- 
sidence.”” From this table we learn that 20% 
of the inhabitants of the province of Bagh- 
dad and 16.6% of the inhabitants of the 
province of Basra were born outside the pro- 
vince. This migration of tens of thousands 
of fellahin, in order to escape the pressure 
of the landowner-shaikhs, has been one of 
the outstanding social phenomena of Iraq 
during the last generation. 

All the data on birth and death rates 
published by the census are so inaccurate 
that the author attempts to determine Iraq's 
vital statistics by comparisons with other 
countries, and. epecially with the Moslems of 
Mandatory Palestine. On other subjects, too, 
such as literacy, occupation and religious 
groups (the census does not distinguish bet- 
ween different groups of Moslems), the fi- 
gures of the census are not very instructive, 
since either the questionnaires were not 
worded clearly or insufficient answers were 
given. In all these matters the author had to 
rely on other sources — a fact which, of 
course, deprives the work of some of its ori- 
ginality. 

The economic section (p. 89 onwards) is 
a summary of the many reports which have 
been prepared during recent years on the 
problem of Iraq’s development (International 
Bank, Iraq Development Board, Iversen, Lord 
Salter, etc.) as well as of the various works 
written on the development of underdevel- 
oped countries in general. The author stres- 
ses the human aspect and quotes one Iraqi 
educator to the effect that “Iraq's most un- 
derdeveloped resource is the intelligence of 
her people.” She justifiably claims that “not 
all of Iraq's economic problems are oil-sol- 
uble,” and emphasizes the importance of ex- 
ploiting the petroleum income in such a way 
as to create a chain reaction of local self- 
sustaining capital formation, One of the cen- 
tral problems raised by the author is that 
“consumption and material aspirations in- 
crease all too easily, while the cultural ob- 
stacles to greater productivity are formidable” 
(p. 127). 

Miss Adams analyses these cultural ob- 


stacles at great length, emphasizing the need 
for changes in the traditional institutions. 
She includes a long and eye-opening analysis 
of the existing administrative system which 
forms one of the most serious hindrances to 
economic development (pp. 129—135). The 
author, in general, did not feel it to be her 
task to suggest ways of change in the social 
and cultural fields. As a matter of fact, Miss 
Adams apparently does not see the need for 
fundamental agrarian reform, or for expro- 
priating the estates of the shaikh-landowners, 
who dominated large areas of the country, as 
well as the central administration, until about 
a year and half ago. This conclusion is some- 
what surprising, since social and_ political 
domination by the shaikhs has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most serious factors 

inhibiting Iraqi economic development. 
However, if we overlook this point, as 
well as some other technical faults, such as 
the spelling of various Arab names and the 
absence of some fundamental books from the 
bibliography, this work is still an excellent 
outline of Iraq's economic and social prob- 
lems and an original analysis of the available 
population statistics. We hope that Miss 
Adams will continue her work in this field 
by analyzing the 1957 census when it is 
published, and by expanding other parts of 
the book in the light of the events which 

have taken place in Iraq since 1958. 
GABRIEL BAER 


The Story of an Arab Girl 
ANA AHYA (I Am Alive), by Layla Ba- 


alabki, Beirut, Dar Majallat Shir, 1958, 
327 pp. 
The current vogue for novels written 


by girls barely out of their teens, which 
has spread through Europe in the wake of 
Francoise Sagan’s first book, “Bonjour Tris- 
tesse,"" has reached the Middle East, Layla 
Ba’alabki, a 22-year-old Lebanese _ girl, 
published her first book in Beirut a year 
ago. Written in the first person, and in 
an autobiographical style, it is more of a 
diary than a novel, 
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The heroine, 19-year-old Lina Fayyad, 
is the daughter of a Beirut millionaire. 
Her father is the son of petty storekeepers, 
but he made a fortune by selling vegetables, 
particularly during World War II, when 
Lebanon was under French control. Lina 
despises her father, “whose money smells 
of garlic and onions.” She revolts against 
her family and the society in which she 
lives, and decides to build her life through 
her own efforts, Lina takes a job as clerk 
on a Beirut newspaper, but she soon dis- 
covers that she was only offered this post 
because she is the daughter of a millionaire 
whom everyone want to flatter. She is not 
given anything important to do, and spends 
hours just sitting in the office and doing 
nothing, Meanwhile, she decides to attend 
classes at the American University of Bei- 
rut, as a way of passing the time. At the 
University she meets Baha, an Iraqi student 
who has been expelled from his country 
because of his Communist activities and is 
living in exile in Beirut. Lina falls in 
love with him, and he returns her love. 
But the two live in separate worlds. She 
has an easy life, without any financial 
worties, her only problems being the usual 
personal problems of an adolescent girl on 
the verge of womanhood, Baha, on the other 
hand, is caught up in his party's political 
and social struggle, and his main desire is 
to help his backward people in their 
struggle for freedom and progress. After 
a short period of friendship, they realize 
that these two worlds can never be re- 
conciled. Baha leaves Lina, and she re- 
turns to her parents’ home, lonely and 
ready to become reconciled to its values. 

As can be seen, the contents of this 
novel follow a conventional pattern. How- 
ever, this book’s importance does not lie 
in it having a particularly sensational plot, 
but in the description of the social and 
political problems which disturb adolescent 
Arabs of today, and especially teen-age 
Moslem girls, The book is also important 
as a social phenomon, as it is virtually the 
first time in the history of Arab literature 
that a woman has written so frankly, 


courageously and penetratingly about an ado- 
lescent girl’s psyche and treated sex and 
love so honestly. 

Lina’s life is studded with contrasts. She 
receives a European education, wears Euro- 
pean clothes and goes dancing, just like 
any girl in the West. But she still is forc- 
ed to obey innumerable petty restrictions, 
whose roots lie in the traditions of Arab 
society and its stringent supervision of 
women. When Lina starts work at the 
newspaper office, for example, she encoun- 
ters violent opposition from her parents, 
who think a girl “from a good family” 
should not work, But these social restric- 
tions only bind her externally. Lina herself 
has inner inhibitions prompted by the con- 
ventional behavior of the society in which 
she lives. When she goes to a movie with- 
out her parents or sisters, for example, she 
feels that she is committing an extremely 
daring act which borders on a dangerous 
adventure. The man at the box-office sells 
her a single ticket with what she thinks is 
a meaning glance, and when she enters 
the cinema itself she imagines all the ushers 
and the members of the audience are whis- 
pering: “She’s all by herself ! She’s all by 
herself !' When she waits for Baha, her 
Iraqi boy friend, in a cafe, she envies the 
European woman sitting near her, who be- 
haves perfectly naturally, while Lina her- 
self imagines that all the men in the 
cafe are looking at her suggestively, caus- 
ing her endless confusion. 

Lina also feels the ridiculous aspects of 
the attempts made by the wealthy Lebanese 
to imitate European ways and behavior, Her 
own father’s house is furnished with modern 
American furniture, while the traditional 
Arab reception room is neglected and empty, 
containing only an old zargileh which no 
one uses (her father prefers American 
cigarettes). She despises the Arab students 
who would rather talk a poor English 
than their own native Arabic. In general her 
rather sensitive faith in the idea of Arab 
nationalism is well brought out in the book; 
we are even given some peppery epithets 
about Israel and the Jewish people (the 
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period described is just after the Sinai and 
Suez campaigns). 

Baha’s problems are different, but here 
too we can learn much about the mood 
of Arab youth today. The Iraqi student has 
a deep awareness of his role in Arab soc- 
iety, which he wants to reform (incidentally, 
this book was banned in Iraq under the 
Nuri es-Said regime). Baha has no time 
to think about all sorts of metaphysical 
problems, and it js obvious to him what 
his path in life should be. But he does 
not find his way strewn with roses. Brought 
up in a village, he grew up in a society 
in which a man never saw a woman's face 
juntil he married her. Before he came to 
Beirut he had never seen the face of any 
woman apart from that of his mother, This 
stringent watch over the distance between 
men and women leads him to place too 
much stress on the relationships between 
the sexes, as do many young Arabs raised 
in a traditional society. His behavior towards 
women is marked by shyness and lack of 
confidence, on the one hand, and by 
aggressiveness and contempt, on the other. 

The analysis of the two central figures’ 
problems is extremely interesting, particular- 
ly the description of Lina’s spiritual develop- 
ment, which is woven into the entire 
plot. At the beginning of the book we are 
shown Lina as an adolescent girl of slightiy 
above-average intelligence. She despises the 
teen-agers she comes into contact with and 
even her adult acquaintances, is not interest- 
ed in anyone and tries to shut herself up in 
ker own world. The world around her 
seems absurd and unreal, and she tries to 
find herself by proving to herself that she 
is really alive. But her work, her studies 


and her family ties do not succeed in 
banishing the feeling of emptiness which 
envelopes her all the time. 

Only after she meets Baha does her 
life take on some meaning, The image 
of the young boy she loves penetrates her 
closed inner world, and the young girl 
starts becoming a woman. But Baha, who 
has his mind on his own affairs and sees 
in her only an egocentric and frivolous girl, 
abandons Lina without helping her to over- 
come her problems. When she sees her 
pregnant neighbor she suddenly has, for the 
first time, a strong desire to give birt 
to a child, to bring new life into the 
world and in this way to prove her vitality: 
“I give, therefore I live,’ she says to her- 
self (this is the meaning behind the book's 
name). Lina passes from the suffering and 
rebellion of adolescence, through the awak- 
ening of her senses, to attain, finally, full 
femininity, convinced that her mission in life 
is to give life, Reconciling herself to the 
feminine role which awaits her, Lina accepts 
in effect the whole framework of her life, 
against which she has previously revolted 
so violently. She returns to her parents as 
a submissive daughter: “I have always to re- 
turn home, in order to sleep here, eat here, 
bathe here, to have my fate decided here...” 

This is how Lina ends the book, not on 
a note of disillusionment or despair, but 
on a note of sadness and resignation to her 
destiny, the destiny of a woman whose 
task is only to give life, the destiny of 
an Arab girl whose fate is sealed mainly 
‘by her parents and cannot often be de- 
cided by her alone. 
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Iraq’s Development Program 


Four hundred million dinars have recently 
been set aside by the Iraqi Government to 
finance a 3-year plan for development and 
industrialization. 

According to this plan fifty million di- 
nars will be devoted to the construction of 
housing. New hospitals will also be built 
and the existing hospitals will be modern- 
ized and expanded. Thirty-nine million di- 
nars were allocated for the improvement of 
existing schools and the erection of new 
school buildings. 

Additional funds were allocated for roads 
and the laying of a new railroad. The govern- 
ment has purchased two 5,000-ton ships 
as the nucleus of an Iraqi merchant fleet. 
With the aid of experts from the Eastern 
bloc a number of government experimental 
farms will be established for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, grain, etc, Two tractor sta- 
tions will be erected to lend equipment to 
farmers. 

In carrying out the agrarian reform, the 
government is preparing to distribute most 
of the lands expropriated as well as lands 
belonging to the state itself. The govern- 
ment has also leased about two million du- 
nams from landowners whose lands have not 
yet been expropriated and has leased them 
in turn to peasants, This was done in order 
to avoid contact between the peasants and 
the landowners and thus prevent conflicts 
and tension. 

The Iraqi Ministry of Health is building 
floating infirmaries which will be used along 
the rivers and in the swamp regions in the 
south of Iraq. This region is populated by 
thousands of peasants growing rice and 
sugar cane. This is the first time in Iraq's 
history that this bilharzia-ridden area will 
have a sufficient number of doctors and 
nurses, 

New plants to be built in various parts 


EAST SCENE 


of Iraq will include textile, cigarette and 
radio factories as well as a plant for the 
manufacture of spare parts for small cars. 
A new airport will be built near Baghdad 
and the Iraqi Airways Company will obtain 
new planes for passenger transport. 

During the past year hundreds of new 
schools have been opened, with 3,800 new 
teachers. The number of new students is so 
large that many will have to open a second 
shift. The Ministry of Education has also 
started a large number of classes in the 
villages to teach reading and writing to the 
illiterate peasants, Fifty thousand volunteers 
are reported to have agreed to teach these 
classes. 

Iraq’s higher education has also expanded. 
There were 12,000 students in the University 
of Baghdad this year, 2,200 of these stu- 
dents were housed in dormitories built by 
the government. The Ministry of Education 
also gave monthly stipends of six dinars 
to another 300 students to pay for housing 
outside the dormitories. The University ma- 
nagement found non-paid housing for an- 
other 150 students. 

During the present semester a Chair of 
Kurdish Language and _ Literature was 
opened in the University of Baghdad, the 
first of its kind in the Middle East. Before 
the revolution the Kurdish language was 
only taught in primary school. This depart- 
ment plans to turn for aid to the Soviet 
University in Armenia, which also has a 
Chair for the Kurdish Language and Litera- 
ture, Preparations are also being made to 
establish an Academy for the Kurdish Jan- 
guage in Sulaimaniya in North Iraq. 


Egypt and the Sudan Sign Nile 
Agreement 
The Governments of the U.A.R. and the 
Sudan recently signed three agreements on 
the division of the Nile waters, mutual trade 
and tariffs between the two countries. 
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According to the agreement on the divi- 
sion of the Nile waters, the U.A.R. will be 
able to receive 48 billion cu. m, of water 
annually, Sudan will continue to take the 
4 billion cu. m. which were agreed upon 
in the 1929 treaty signed by Great Britain 
and Egypt as partners of the co-dominion 
The Sudan also agrees to Egypt building the 
High Dam at Aswan, with Egypt agreeing 
in turn to the construction of the Roseires 
dam in Sudan. The agreement includes ull 
the irrigation projects of both countries. 

The annual flow of the Nile averages 
about 84 billion cu. m. After Egypt's 48 
billion and Sudan’s 4 billion are subtracted, 
32 billion still remain for possible distribu- 
tion. About 10 billion cu. m. are lost by 
evaporation or other causes, The remaining 
22 billion cu. m, were distributed as follows: 
14.5 billion to the Sudan and 7.5 billion 
cu. m. to Egypt. Sudan agreed to loan 
Egypt her additional share until she needs 
it herself. If there are surpluses over the 
annual flow of 84 billion cu. m., it will 
be divided equally between the two countries. 
In drought years the two countries will dis- 
cuss the problem of distribution. 

It was also agreed that with the erection 
of the Aswan dam Egypt would no longer 
use the Jebel Aulia dam in the Sudan and 
that both parties would come to an under- 
standing concerning the future use of this 
dam. If any of the other Nile countries 
demand their share of the. water, Egypt and 
Sudan would give equal shares of any quota 
agreed upon, from the 22 billion cu, m. 
stored in the Aswan reservoir. 

Egypt will pay Sudan 15 million pounds 
sterling as full compensation for the dam- 
ages caused to Sudan territory as a result of 
the construction of the reservoir. On her 
part, Sudan will undertake to evacuate the 
inhabitants of Halfa, which will eventually 
be inundated by the waters of the re- 
servoir, Egypt will pay this compensation 


in four instalments: £E3,000,000 in January 
1960, and £E4,000,000 in January of every 
year following. 

Both countries recognize the need to pre- 
vent the flow of the river into the 
various swamps, in order to increase the 
quantity of water available for agricultural 
use, Both countries have agreed to share the 
costs of such preventative activity in Sudan 
and will also share equally in any water 
which may be gained thereby. 


In the event that the U.A.R. should feel 
it necessary to carry out any special pro- 
ject to increase the amount of water ex- 
ploited, she must inform Sudan of this 
beforehand. If Sudan does not require the 
water, both sides will prepare plans within 
two years for the utilization of the water 
added as a result of this project. At the 
conclusion of two years Egypt will be able 
to carry out the project at her own expense 
and to use all the additional water. When- 
ever Sudan will want to use her share ac- 
cording to the plan agreed upon she will 
pay Egypt part of the costs in proportion 
to the amount of water she receives, 


Both parties agree to set up a joint tech- 
nical commission based on parity, whose 
task it will be to draft plans to increase 
the utilization of the Nile waters, to super. 
vise the implementation of these plans, to 
work out regulations for the utilization of 
the river water in drought years, and *o 
present its recommendations for the ratifi- 
cation of both governments. 


The agreement has two appendices: one 
fixing the manner of payment of _ the 
U.A.R.’s compensation to Sudan, and _ the 
other arranging for the loan of Sudan water 
to Egypt so that the latter can carry out 
its agrarian program. This loan will com- 
prise about 1.5 billion cu, m, of water 
annually, until 1977. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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Bank of Israel Reports Progress 

Israel's first ten years of existence, re- 
cently completed, were marked by economic 
difficulties which led to a large deficit in 
her balance of payments and to a great fall 
in the purchasing power of the Israeli pound, 
There are now clear signs of economic 
growth and of a tendency to reach stabiliz- 
ation very soon. 

Israel’s standard of living is high, not 
only in comparison with the neighboring 
Arab countries; there are also layers of the 
population which maintain a standard of liv- 
ing equal to that obtaining in Europe, The 
fateful question now is to what extent the 
Israelis will succeed in strengthening their 
economy without reducing their high stan- 
dard of living. 

The possibilities look quite good. A re- 
port now published by the Bank of Israel 
points out that the trade deficit for 1959 
was the lowest in years. This welcome devel- 
opment has been achieved despite the wor- 
sening in the general conditions of trade. 
Prices for imports from abroad have indeed 
gone down by about 3 percent, but this has 
been cancelled out by the 10% fall in 
prices for exports, by which the Israeli eco- 
nomy lost about $10,000,000 during the 
past year, 

In contrast to 1958, which saw an in- 
crease both in foreign currency reserves and 
in short-term foreign indebtedness, 1959 was 
marked only by a rise in the foreign cur- 
rency reserves, while the short-term indebted- 
ness decreased. 

How was this progress achieved ? 








It was done first of all by the growth 
of domestic production at an overall rate of 
10%. This led to a decrease in imports, the 
expansion of domestic supplies and the in- 
crease of exports abroad. This movement was 
also accompanied by an increase in foreign: 
investments in Israel. 

This development can be laid, to a great 
extent, at the door of the great efforts ex- 
pended on improvements in production meth- 
ods and increased productivity. The num- 
ber of employed increased during the first 
half of 1959 by only 3% and _ reached 
675,000, while production during the same 
period increased by 10%. 

The greatest increase in productivity has 
taken place in agriculture, which increased 
total production during the past year by 15 
per cent and in certain varieties of produce 
even showed surpluses which the market 
found it hard to absorb. In a number of 
cases this development caused a recognizable 
fall in consumer prices. This growth in agri- 
cultural productivity was derived from past 
investments in dairy-farming and orchards. 
Meat supplies also grew as a result of 
investments in stock-feeding, the fall in milk 
prices and the resultant decrease of the dairy 
herd. 

Industrial productivity also increased and 
succeeded in meeting the growing demand of 
the local market, without any great increase 
in prices, and even in increasing exports 
abroad, especially of diamonds, cement and 
tires. 

Industrial exports, which succeeded in 
reaching the figure of $53,600,000 during 
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the first half of 1959, compared with 
$41,600,000 for the same period of 1958, 
were able to win new markets, opening ad- 
ditional potentialities before the Israeli eco- 
nomy. There is a recognizable penetration of 
Asian and African markets which has already 
led to Israeli exports to these countries in- 
creasing from $3,000,000 during the first 
half of 1958, to $9,000,000 for the first 
half of 1959, Israeli exports to Turkey were 
also renewed after the stoppage of 1953 
caused by monetary troubles in that country. 
That same period saw the gradual growth cf 
Israeli exports to the United States and 
Europe. 

All these developments led eventually to 
an improvement in Israel’s balance of pay- 
ments, to an extent which had hardly ever 
been experienced before since the establish- 
ment of the State. To cover imports for 
$210,900,000 for the first half of 1959, 
there were $101,600,000 of exports. Israel 
has thus approached the position of cover- 
ing half the costs of her imports by her 
own resources. 

This general trend also left its mark on 
the intensified movement of construction, 
part of which was devoted to liquidating the 
temporary housing supplied to immigrants 
during the first years, when construction was 
unable to keep peace with immigration. An- 
other part of the new construction went to 
meet the needs of the veteran population 
which had lived in overcrowded conditions, 
as well as the needs of young people reach- 
ing the age of marriage and requiring 
homes. In order to meet all these needs Is- 
raeli construction increased from an area of 
873,000 square meters under construction in 
the first half of 1958, to a total of 996,000 
square meters under construction during the 
same period of 1959. This refers only to 
construction of dwellings, excluding other 
buildings. 

These figures undoubtedly all point to a 
welcome turn in the Israeli economy. The 


question for the future remains; to what ex- 
tent will this trend continue and grow 
stronger ? 

For the difficulties still facing the Israeli 
economy must not be overlooked. The sour- 
ces of governmental and private foreign aid 
which she enjoys now are gradually dimin- 
ishing. Any additional expansion of exports, 
which is becoming increasingly important for 
Israel, will depend on great efforts to pre- 
serve present markets and to find new ones. 
The factors of price and quality will un- 
doubtedly become more decisive and Israel 
will have to look for ways to produce better 
and more cheaply. 

The fact that certain agricultural and in- 
dustrial branches last year produced surpluses 
which were found difficult to market, has 
stimulated economic experts to debate whe- 
ther these cases had not reached the limiting 
point. The Israeli economy has indeed proved 
more than once that it is capable of produc- 
ing results contradicting the fears of the eco- 
nomists, But it still seems clear that in order 
to maintain the process of economic stabili- 
zation and expansion, it will be necessary to 
place greater stress, in the future, on se 
lectivity in investment and production; to in- 
crease efficiency and the rationalization of 
production; and thus lower the cost of each 
unit of production. 

The very fact of having already covered 
half her imports must be looked upon as 
great progress, since during most of the 
years of her existence Israel only cover- 
ed one quarter or one third. But it is clear 
that even covering half still leaves a wide 
gap. It took ten years for the State to reach 
this stage. According to all the signs of 
dwindling sources of foreign aid, Israel will 
have to close the gap in her balance of pay- 
ments at a much more rapid pace during the 
coming years. Otherwise Israel will face the 
harsh alternative of lowering her standard of 
living — something which certainly no one 
desires. J. GRAUMAN 
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